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Cuarter XII. 


As some dull wanderer, to enlarge his mind 

With wider wisdom, leaves his home behind, 
And, having journeyed half the countries o’er, 
Finds everywhere himself, and nothing more— 
So he who, for the first of all his days, 

Lost on Love’s Island, treads undreamed-of ways : 
Who, all unlettered in that country’s tongue, 
Hears the birds sing, but doth not know the song -- 
He, if he knew not, ere he crossed the sea, 

What herbs are sweet, and what taste bitterly, 
Will only find, for all he seeketh well, 

His home-born rue mid meads of asphodel. 


OBODY ever carried away distrust from a second look at 
Gideon Skull. As for Helen, she saw at once that this big, 
broad-shouldered, burly Briton, with his grave, frank smile and 
straight, open eyes, was made by nature to tell everything that he 
knew about anything to any woman who cared to ask him. She 
almost smiled at herself for having surrounded him, in her thoughts, 
with an atmosphere of mystery, and for ever having suspected a man 
like this of foul play instead of his foppish and plausible friend. Yes, 
there was no doubt about it ; not even a second look was needed to 
prove Gideon Skull a man cut out for being turned by a clever friend 
round his wrist, and by any woman round her little finger, -All 
women’s instincts are always right, as all the world knows ; they are 
as infallible as first impressions, and as true as the characters that 
nature writes on men’s faces in large capitals. 
She could see that he lacked the intangible and indefinable part 
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of the look and bearing of a gentleman; but that was nothing, 
Indeed, it was to his credit, for no finished gentleman could have 
associated with Victor Waldron without being a finished scoundrel 
besides. Anda certain want of grace and polish was not unbecoming 
in one who had made himself by sheer strength, in the teeth of the 
world. He looked honest and he looked strong, which ought to’be 
enough for any man. 

“ T am sorry my brother has just gone out,” she began, before her 
second look was complete, and thinking how she could best manage 
to learn all she wanted, and in how small a number of minutes, 
while the strange chance was still in her own hands. “He has told 
me—how kind you have been to him. Can I give him any message 
from you?” 

If Helen had known how very long it was since Gideon Skull had 
found himself in company with a lady, she would not have been 
quite so ready to put his defects of manner down to natural shyness 
or any equally innocent cause. It was in truth so long, that ke had 
practically forgotten the look of one, and believed he had an 
exhaustive knowledge of womankind: just as some of us may think we 
know the moon, till we chance to remember that she has another side. 
The side he had seen, and had really learned to know, was that 
which she turns downwards and earthwards at the full. In the 
moonlight and limelight of scene-painters he was perfectly at home ; 
and no woman who was not also a lady ever suspected Gideon Skull 
of being a shy man. 

“Then, you are Miss Reid ?” asked he. 

“Yes. Won’t you sit down?” 

He sat down, for he had a sort of fancy that he did not feel him- 
self quite at home, and he did not approve of the feeling. “I’m 
sorry not to find your brother in—that is to say, I’m not,” he corrected 
himself, thinking it necessary to pay some sort of a compliment, and 
yet feeling that it-was both out of place and of the wrong kind. “I 
only called to ask if he could dine with me to-night instead: of to- 
morrow—sirice we: parted in the City, I’ve been at the Argus ‘office 
again, and their man there is in such a hurry to:send your brother off 
that I’ve had ‘to hurry matters. If he has any other ae 
to-night, he must put it off, if he possibly can.” 

“ I will tell him when he comes in. There is nothing to prevent 
his coming. .... . Mr. Skull—I’m not used to thanking people for 
gteat things ; will you let me say just ‘I thank you,’ without trying -to 
say how much——.” 

“No, I won't, Miss Reid. Nobody need ever thank me. for 
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anything. You don’t suppose, do you, that I’ve been putting myself 
an inch out of the way to serve a man who’s an utter stranger to me? 
I’m glad it’s fallen in my way to put your father’s son up to a good 
thing, and all the more glad because it gives me no trouble and costs 
me nothing. That’s all.” 

Helen smiled to herself at her own penetration. Of course she 
took for granted that when a man disclaims having taken trouble, it 
is as certain that he has taken a great deal, as that, when he brags of 
the pains he has beén at, he has taken none. Was he not taking 
some trouble in making this very call, and in arranging his days and 
hours for the sake of others? In less than two minutes she had 
taken the measure of Gideon Skull from head to heel. She was 
almost disappointed to find in him, instead of a mystery, a plain, 
rough, simple, good-natured man. 

Nor was her measure altogether wrong. With his usual contempt 
for hypocrisy, he had plainly, roughly, and simply spoken the truth— 
that he would not have put himself an inch out of the way to serve 
any creature but Gideon Skull ; at least, since he had given up serving 
Victor Waldron. He did not even imagine that she thought so ; and 
he honestly hated to be thanked, because to profess gratitude to a 
man is to insult him—it is as much as to say that you take him for 
the fool that he would be if he believed you. Of course, thanks, in 
common cases, might pass as common forms ; but he felt a curious 
sort of dislike to hearing them from Helen Reid. He had not seen 
her for more than a moment, or heard her speak more than half-a- 
dozen words ; he considered himself woman-proof, except when it 
was his deliberate pleasure to be otherwise, and yet he felt on the 
edge of a new discovery. It was that there are two sorts of women 
in the world, after all ; and that the sort which contains all women on 
earth excepting one is of no account and not worth knowing, so long 
as the sort which comprises one, and only one, remains unknown. 
Gideon Skull had never been in love, except after his fashion ; and 
he was forty years old. 

At one look, at one word, over went Gideon Skull as if he had 
been 2 boy consciously going out to meet passion nine-tenths of the 
way. Heaven knows—and not even Heaven knew better than her- 
self—that there was little enough of the angel about Helen that the 
mere sight of her face and the mere sound of her voice should thus 
startle into life all that in Gideon Skull did duty for a soul. Angels 
have no enemies ; and, if they have, they do not hate them. But, 
even at first sight, she was an angel of angels compared with such 


makeshifts as he had known. It may be that without the dark spot 
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in her heart she would have been in an atmosphere too high above 
the range of his passion, and that, in some subtle and occult way, it 
was her worst that made it possible for her best to draw his heart 
from him. He knew that he saw his highest ; and yet one of those 
unconscious insights of which every sort of love, from best to worst, 
is full, told him that his highest was not too high for him. And she 
was his highest, too, in many more ways than one. It was very far 
from nothing to Gideon Skull of Hillswick that she was a Miss Reid 
of Copleston. He might sneer at Mr. Crowder for worshipping a 
Duke in the abstract ; he might not know that he looked up to any 
fellow-mortal ; but he could not help having come from Hillswick, 
and being a Hillswick man, any more than Mr. Crowder could help 
coming from Spraggville. Even in her London lodging, Helen was 
still a Reid of Copleston. She was so different, in look and in 
bearing, from all those who had taught him to think that he knew 
all women. Her beauty, whether it were much or little, was her 
own ; she was natural and at ease, and obviously so little expected 
him to make any sort of love to her on a first introduction that he 
scarcely knew how to behave or what to say. For once he had been 
taken by surprise. And, above all things, he was forty years old— 
of the age when sentiment has been worn out, and experience has 
grown wearisome ; and passion, if as yet asleep, stretches its limbs 
and dreams of waking up and entering upon the empty stage. 

But, though ashamed of his inability to find fitting speech or 
action for this new country of whose language he had never learned the 
simplest word, he never thought of imposing silence upon his eyes. 
Love is no such almighty wizard that its first breath can wash off the 
stains and scalds of forty years. With all her home-nursed ignorance 
of what some hold all men and women to know by nature, she could not 
help colouring under the long look in which her plain, rough, simple, 
good-natured man seemed to drink her in. Of course, his manners 
meant nothing ; one is not angry at the no-manners of a tradesman, 
who, having made himself, has naturally made himself more or less 
badly. But her tinge of pink made Gideon’s pulse beat hard. In 
itself it was a charm, and it gave him courage as well as fire. She 
was so much the one woman in all other things that, in his new-born 
humility, he had been almost fearing that she might be the one 
woman in the whole world whom a man who willed it might not 
be able to win. But this mere mortal blush re-assured him. The 
only sort of blush he knew of was that which means warmth of blood 
when it does not happen to mean rouge. 

In spite of the quickness of his desires, he was a slow-minded 
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man ; it took him nearly two whole seconds to grasp a fact for 
which few men would have needed even so much as one. The good 
of this was, that he always knew exactly what he wanted, and how, 
and why. He did not tell himself, in that one second of looking 
and thinking, that he was a fool for wanting a girl who had been . 
a mere name to him five minutes ago, more than he had ever wanted 
anything—more than money even. He never told even himself 
what he did not think was absolutely true ; and of course it could 
not be true that, under any conceivable circumstances, Gideon 
Skull could be a fool. That second’s thought simply saved him from 
drifting over the edge of a dream. He did not drift or fall: he 
threw himself over with all his strength and with his eyes open, 
telling himself that he wanted Helen in his life, and that wanting 
meant willing, and willing winning, with Gideon Skull. Slow-minded 
as he was, it did not take him long to see the advantages that, 
from his point of view, lay on his side. It was as if she had been 
given into his hands. In a few hours she would not even have so 
much as that helpless brother of hers to protect her. She was poor: 
in a very little while, if his schemes for fortune turned out fairly 
well, he would be rich enough to buy her, if he could get her in 
no better way—if there be a better. For, though he had got so 
far as to put Helen apart from other women, he could not be ex- 
pected to learn all at once that the difference lay in anything 
more than that, while the price of women in general is low enough, hers 
might be inconveniently high. Well, she was worth it. Waldron had 
not been quite such an idiot, after all, when he had been tempted to 
sell Copleston for the eyes of Helen Reid. Did the Yankee black- 
guard think of her still? Ifso, love for Helen would be sweetened 
by triumph over Victor Waldron. 

“ But it is kind of you, and I do thank you,” Helen was saying, 
quite unconscious of her sudden conquest, and almost of her passing 
tinge of colour. “ You have done more for my brother-——” 

A great deal had happened since he had first been thanked by 
Helen. It was no longer true that he was hurrying Alan off to Ver- 
sailles without reasons for which she ought to feel grateful. ‘“ More for 
your brother than anybody ever did for me? You're right enough, if 
you put it that way. I only wish—I only wish I could undo every- 
thing that has been done. I wish——” 

Helen’s heart began to beat quickly, and the colour came again, 
but from a very different cause. She had been wondering how she 
could make him speak of Copleston, and it had been upon his lips 
until he paused, 
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“ Then,” she said, half eagerly, half guiltily, as she set her foot 
on the forbidden ground, “then—you do not think right seine been 
done?” 

“J, Miss Reid? J think right has been dome Has not: u:your 
brother told you what / think of what has been done?” 

“ No.” 

“Do you suppose there is a single human being who thinks that 
because a man dies without a will, his children should be turned by a 
stranger out of house and home?” 

Helen knew as little of the law of real property as most onuie ; 
but she had certainly never doubted that when a man dies without a 
will, his land goes to his eldest son. Was not this. the very point 
that had been bewildering her? If Gideon went no further than 
an indignant question based upon a monstrous piece of absurdity, 
he certainly would not carry her very far towards the root. of ‘the 
mystery. And yet she could not openly ask him to explain, though 
what kept her back was less loyalty to her brother than the shame of 
having to say that she had to apply to a stranger for the confidence 
which her own mother and brother thought fit to withhold from her. 
She could only wait for him to say more; but he said no more,’ His 
thoughts were travelling on a far different road, She had not the 
least doubt of hearing all, before he had done, from.one whose 
look was growing much more than merely frank and open; but 
then Mrs. Reid might come down again from her room at any mo- 
ment, and the chance might never come back again. 

“Mr. Waldron is not a stranger,” she said at last ; the remark 
was just sufficiently called for by what he had said to be worth 
making as a safe way, without betraying her ignorance, of giving-the 
subject another opening. 

“ He is an infernal scoundrel!” burst out Gideon, with his whole 
heart in. his voice. He wanted an outlet of some sort, and if it 
was too soon to make love to Helen Reid, it was not too soon to let 
her know that her enemies and. her hates were his own, He took 
hate for a bond of sympathy, and, for once, the wise man did not 
happen to be wrong. 

His strong words, and his stronger voice, fell on Helen’s’ un- 
accustomed ears like a blow, They startled her out of her own 
timidity ; she had hoped for an instrument, but had neyer dreamed 
of an ally, in Gideon Skull. She made a movement_ forward. and, 
not thinking of what she was doing, held out her hand... “ Then 
you are not Ais friend as well as ours?” said she. 

He held out his own hand: but hers had gone back. to herself- =r 
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it had- not gone out to be taken. °°“ Yes,” he said, sullen -for what 
felt like an omen that the fruit he wanted must be climbed for and 
not simply shaken down, “of course you have been putting down 
everything to my score. I was to blame. ‘I believed Victor 
Waldron on honest man, instead of a cheat anda liar. But I’ know 
him now.” 

“T have not wronged him, then ?” 

“You could only wrong him by thinking well of him. Ah, Miss 
Reid,” he went on, looking at her eager face as a lion might look at 
an especially attractive lioness, “if your brother were like you——” 

“Well? If he were like me——-? Do you mean that he has 
been cheated out of Copleston? Is the law truly on the unjust 
side? Alan is too noble-minded, if such a thing could be. .He 
would throw away his life—he Aas thrown it away, more than any- 
body knows but me—rather than strike one blow for it that might be 
thought unfair. He is zof like me: I have to fight for him—alone. 
You are our friend, you are our cousin’s enemy ; tell se what to 
do.” 

That speech, in that voice, went straight to the inmost soul of 
Gideon Skull. She had not dreamed of finding an ally in him less 
than he had dreamed of finding a heroine after his own heart in. the 
sister of a mean-spirited, straw-splitting simpleton like Alan Reid. 
Why had he. never known her before? It cost him no. logic to 
transfer his indignation against Waldron for his.own wrongs. into 
equally righteous wrath against him for his treatment of the Reids. 

“« Miss. Reid,” he said, “ you just now wanted to thank me-for 
nothing. Do you know there is simply nothing on -earth. that I 
would not do for you?” 

He had fallen back..into his quietest manner, but for. the first 
time something in it made her look at him with new eyes. . A woman 
is barn’a woman, after all ; she does not need middle-aged experience 
to be a great deal quicker-minded in some things than Gideon Skull. 
If the: thing had not been too utterly.and ridiculously absurd, she 
would have fancied that the man was thinking of making bearish 
love at first sight to her. In the old times she would hardly have 
been able to keep herself from laughing. at such a notion to his face ; 
as.things were, she forgot to remember that a penniless nobody like 
herself had no longer the right to give herself airs betpe a. Proeperoms 
somebody like Gideon Skull. 

“That is.a.rash speech!” she said. “Suppose I were..to take 
me at.your.word?” . 

_{ Take-me at my word, and see.” 
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“You need not be afraid. You have done more for us already 
than—but you know the way of grateful people ; they like the feeling 
of gratitude so much that they are always asking for something more 
to be grateful for. There is something more that you can do for— 
Alan.” 

“For—Alan?” He frowned. 

“For us all. You know our whole story. Tell me what can be 
done for him.” 

“T have done all that can be done for your brother, Miss Reid. 
Heaven helps those that help themselves. Heaven helps Victor 
Waldrons, not Alan Reids. Or if not Heaven, something else that 
does just as well. I can tell you nothing that can be done for the 
sake of—Alan.” 

There was no mistaking what he meant this time. Its being 
ridiculous did not make it less a glaring fact that her plain, rough, 
simple, good-natured man was, in the first ten minutes of a first 
interview, trying to set up an understanding between them in the 
name of a common cause, and on the ground of a common hate, 
that he was to be her knight instead of her brother’s friend. Indeed, 
it was more than ridiculous—it was almost as if he could have 
guessed that her need of help was so strong, and allowed of such 
little delay, that she was ready to buy it of him then and there. 
Chivalry she did not expect from a Gideon Skull, but this looked 
like downright impudence instead of mere want of manners, and 
she found herself wondering, almost with shame enough to lose the 
sense of its absurdity, whether Gideon Skull would have dared thus 
to speak to Miss Reid of Copleston. 

“You are Alan’s friend, and I am Alan’s sister,” she said quickly. 
** Whatever I do is for him ; whatever my friends do must be done 
for him too. His friends are mine, and his enemies are mine. He 
would be too proud to ask you what I have been asking you. I am 
proud too. But there is nothing for which I am too proud—for 
Alan. For myself I want nothing; nothing in the whole world.” 

She meant to put him in his place at once, and sharply. But to 
him, who had found out at last what he wanted, her words rang like 
a challenge. He seemed to bow to them—but even so men have 
to seem to bow when they stoop to lift a glove that has been thrown 
down before them. 

“So be it, then,” he said quietly. “You and I for him. Victor 
Waldron is your brother’s enemy, therefore he is yours, therefore he 
is mine. Alan Reid is your brother, therefore he is my friend. It 
comes to the same thing. You cannot be more anxious than I am to 
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undo this monstrous wrong—partly my own doing, because I trusted 
a scoundrel : unwillingly enough, God knows. Your brother does me 
that justice : you will not do me less than he.” 

* Only tell me one thing—can it be undone?” 

Gideon paused long before he answered. He was not more sure 
that he loved Helen Reid, after his manner, than that a more prodi- 
gious and incomprehensible piece of injustice had been done than 
anybody, who does not know the infinite caprices of men and women 
through and through, could guess or dream. He was not surer of 
the real emptiness of his purse, which he chose everybody to believe 
so full, than he was that old Harry Reid had not been so mad as to 
die without a will. Supreme, indeed, must be the faith in Uncle 
Christopher that imagines him capable of keeping a possibly profit- 
able secret from his nephew Gideon ; strange the disbelief in Gideon’s 
order of talent that would suppose the slightest hint of such a secret 
to be thrown away upon him. The curate of Hillswick was sorely 
burdened in mind, and there are hundreds of ways in which such a 
mind as his will contrive to relieve itself, without any approach to 
making confidences or to open confession. Whatever Mrs. Reid’s 
motives might be at bottom, he had certainly got hold of a family 
secret of the first order, and if he could have laid his hand upon the 
will, he felt that he ought to be able to make a very good thing out 
of Alan Reid by gratifying a just vengeance against Victor Waldron. 
Victor Waldron had cheated him, therefore it was monstrously unjust 
that he should keep Alan Reid out of Copleston ; but to play the 
part of king-maker for nothing could not enter the head of a sane 
man. Nobody else would do so; why should Gideon Skull? He 
had been a little thrown out in his calculations by Alan’s extra- 
ordinary way of receiving as broad a hint as prudence had allowed 
him to make of the existence of a will, and of his readiness to sell to 
the rightful heir the services for which he had not been paid by the 
wrongful one ; but Victor himself had taught him that quixotic pro- 
fessions simply mean a determination under no circumstances what- 
ever to see what one does not wish to see ; to be very angry if an 
agent is so indelicate and so inconsiderate as to throw upon his 
principal the responsibility for all the means that require to be justi- 
fied by their end. That Alan, being human, would accept Copleston 
if he could—so long as he was allowed to ask no questions—Gideon 
was sure: and that he would not be allowed to repeat Waldron’s 
trick of getting it back for nothing, Gideon was equally sure. All— 
assuming, as a matter of course, that to know of the existence 
of a will implied its discovery—had been as clear as daylight ten 
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minutes ago. But those ten minutes’ talk with Helen. compelled 
him to pause and to think with all his might before risking another 
word. res 

“Tf I tell her right off all I think,” thought he, following out his 
views of human nature to their thorough end, “she is clever enough 
to pay me with a ‘ Thank you,’ even if she doesn’t get rid-of me by 
treating me like that scoundrel. She’s clever enough to worm it all 
out for herself if I were to let out to her as much as half a word. If 
I were a woman I should have known as much as Uncle Christopher 
long ago. . . . If I don’t tell her something I shall seem of no-use, 
and women don’t give something for nothing. . . . And if I tell her 
half a word, where’s the good gone of packing that brother of hers 
off out of the way, and of having her poor enough for buying?. . . 
Why, if some chance bullet found its way to her brother’s skull 
before that will turned up, I might be owner of all Copleston. ... 
Ah, I’m not such an ass after all ; I thought there must be something 
more about a girl than her mere flesh and blood to make me want 
her, as if there were no she-flesh in the world but hers. . ..« If 
young Reid doesn’t get killed, his only sister would not make, the 
man who married her a beggar’s husband, unless the will’s very-unlike 
any that old Harry would have drawn. . . .” 

“Can it mot be undone?” asked Helen. “ Must Alan put up with 
what you tell me all the world would think unjust because some 
lawyer’s quibble is against him? How can anybody but he—how-can 
anybody on earth come between his father and him ?” 

“TI did not say it could not be undone,” said Gideon. “Of 
course Victor Waldron was a scoundrel beyond words to take 
advantage of your father’s sudden death without a will. If he had 
gone for Copleston on what he thought were his rights, I. should have 
said nothing ; he would have had right as well as law.on his:side, 
and you can’t blame a man for trying to get his own. But——.” 

“ There is no occasion to abuse anybody,” said Helen. “Tell 
me what can be done ; and if Alan ought not to do it, I will.” «..- 

* Anything in the world ?” 37 

“ Anything in the world. I know what I am saying, Mr. Skull. 
I have thought about it ever since. I have no right to.think of 
myself; I should despise myself if I let any selfish :scruple about 
what it was proper for me to do ruin Alan. - I would not taik-like 
this if it was only Copleston.” . 

Gideon nodded assent a little impatiently. Why would people 
persist in the humbug of making these conventional disclaimers, 
which they knew could deceive nobody, of being moved by the 
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only motives that are natural, healthy, and sane? Well, she was a 
woman—it would not do to expect too much from her. 

“ But it is mot_only that—it is Alan’s life, not his land. If we 
must fight them in their own way, 4e must not use their weapons. 
I.would not have my brother do one least thing that he might for 
one moment dream of being against his honour. Rather than that, I 
would have him lose all that Copleston means to him. But rather 
than see him lose his rights by deserving them, I would do everything 
that I would not have him do. Anything—everything. Do you 
understand? Don’t tell me that right is right, and wrong is wrong. 
I know that as well as you. I suppose I am talking what some 
people would call wickedly. I should call it far more wicked to 
think more of one’s own selfish soul, which is of no consequence to 
any creature but oneself, before right and justice, and the life and 
happiness of Alan. Tell me everything that anybody can do for him.” 

She was not giving any special confidence to Gideon. She was 
only letting Alan’s well-wisher and Waldron’s enemy see that he 
might place implicit confidence in her, and might, without fear of 
finding any of Alan’s scruples, count upon her as a thorough-going 
ally. She was not even defending herself to herself, for her self- 
defence had been put beyond doubt or question long ago. If she 
was right, she was right ; if she was wrong, it was all for Alan. Her 
voice, as it grew in courage and eagerness, sent a thrill through 
Gideon, and made his heart beat and his blood burn as if twenty 
years of his life had been suddenly startled away. A girl who felt 
thus for a brother—what would she not feel and do for the man who 
could make her love him with the whole passion which he felt. sure 
was waiting for but a single spark to set it ablaze? Why, without a 
dower, what would not a girl like this help him to do, as soon as she 
learned to be no longer a girl? And all this wasted on a brother!— 
but that should not be for long. Of course it was all only the usual 
sham about her not caring for Copleston. But she shammed splen- 
didly ; and her outspoken readiness to. do anything to get what she 
wanted meant the most entire union of souls. He began to guess 
what real love really means, her nature seemed so utterly in harmony 
with his own. Strange, indeed, would it have been if Gideon Skull, 
at forty years old, had not fallen in love at very first sight with a 
handsome girl who was ready to go any lengths to get whatever she 
most wanted in the world. It is true that, as yet, her interpretation 
of “Everything and Anything” was not quite the same as: his own ; 
but then he fully believed, and thousands will agree with him, that. 
where: a. man will -go a-mile for what he wants, a woman will go.a 
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league—unless her goal is ten leagues yet farther off, and then she 
will go the other ten. 

“T will tell you what I think of you: you are——” 

“T don’t want to know what anybody thinks of me. I want to 
know how Copleston is to be got back for Alan. I know what to 
think of myself ; people may think of me as they please.” 

“ Miss Reid!” 

“ Well?” 

“ Will you—remembering what you have told me—let me go over 
the whole affair in my own mind, and try to give you an answer, say, 
in three days?” 

Helen’s face fell. “ Need it take so long? If there is fraud. 

“So long—for two people against the law?” 

“Tt cannot be the law that, when a man like my father dies 
without a will, his land goes to a distant cousin instead of his only 
son.” 

“Tt cannot be justice—no. But when that son is in Alan’s 
position, it most surely is the law. Surely you know that, Miss 
Reid.” 

“In Alan’s position? I don’t understand,” she said, turning 
pale with fear of the revelation of she knew not what mystery. “I 
know Alan as I know myself. What can Alan have done that the 
law should rob him of his own? Tell me, for God’s sake, what you 
mean !” 

“You mean to say you do not know—you have not been able to 
understand how the law does not look upon your brother as any 
man’s son !” 

“TI know nothing—I understand nothing. I must and I will 
know.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me that nobody has explained to you—— ?” 

“ Tell me instantly what you mean.” 

It could not come into his head—though it might easily have 
come into that of a much less clever man—that Helen had been 
kept in ignorance of the cause of the loss of Copleston. He could 
only suppose that, as was natural enough, she had not been able, con- 
sidering her age rather than her sex, to grasp the exact bearing of the 
laws of marriage when they stood on one side and justice and interest 
on the other. He had never yet found a woman capable of fully 
understanding a law that worked to her own injury, however great 
her genius might be for knowing by instinct the most intricate 
legal rules that bore in her favour. And probably, considering 
both her age and her sex, her mother and brother, being no doubt 
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slaves to all the proprieties, had not been given to discuss such 
a matter before Helen. But he, being no slave to any absurd and 
hypocritical notions, was certainly not going to leave her in the dark 
about any matter that would tend to make her reliance upon him 
more absolute and thorough. “I will tell you,” said he. “The law 
of England does not—except, I believe, under some very peculiar 
circumstances with which we have no concern—recognise a second 
marriage while a first wife is living. It does not only forbid such a 
marriage : it treats it as an idle form, and as no more a marriage 
than if the parties to it had never even gone through the form. And, 
in the face of nature, it declares that without a marriage there can 
be no children. Now you see, Miss Reid, there is no question but 
that your father and mother thought they were free to marry. Per- 
haps your mother never even thought of a possible obstacle—but 
that you no doubt know better than I can suppose. Waldron is an 
unspeakable scoundrel, no doubt, to take advantage of an uninten- 
tional bigamy. But he knew his facts; and you know how com- 
pletely your brother and your mother have considered that he 
proved them. So, you see, when your father died—without the will 
by which he might have left Copleston to me, if he had pleased—he 
could not be succeeded by his son, because, in law, he had no son. 
He was, as a matter of course, succeeded by Victor Waldron, who 
was his heir-at-law, and blackguard enough to go to your brother 
and show that he was in a position to enforce his claim. Miss Reid— 
I declare to you that, when I warned your brother of the state of the 
case, I had no more idea of his surrendering without a fight, and a 
hard one, and perhaps a successful one, than I should have thought 
it of—of—you. I thought he would have brought forward unan- 
swerable proof that—good God !—Miss Reid !—What is the matter— 
are you ill?” 

“Who says that my mother was not my father’s wife? You?” 

His story had through all its after-part been turning inio mere 
words that scarcely touched even her ears. She had scarcely heard 
since she was born of harm unfitting to lodge in a girl’s mind and 
memory ; all life had been clean and pure to her every day and all 
day long. Shehad more than a girl’s ignorance of all things of which 
it used to be held right for a girl never even to hear the names. 
Alan’s care for her in this had only been the natural outcome of the 
whole air in which she had grown. And now the shock of suddenly 
enlightened ignorance about such things—always more than repulsive 
enough—came upon her in the shape of the discovery that her dead 
father, and her own mother, and she, and Alan, were mixed together 
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in a chaos of unlawful relationship ; that they were declared and 
branded outcasts, beyond the pale of human law. No wonder that 
Gideon Skull had thought her taken suddenly faint or ill. 

But he did not think so for long. The spirit of shame had fallen 
upon Alan, and had crushed his pride; but it was the spirit of 
rebellion that came to her, and raised hers. Victor Waldron, in 
Hillswick Churchyard, had seen her flashing out war against one man. 
Gideon Skull saw more—he saw her as she stood before him as if 
defying the world, for it was the whole unjust world that had now 
become her foe. 

So, in the eyes of the world that had once looked so beautiful— 
yes, even these last months now looked scarcely worse than a cloudy 
day—the daughterhood and brotherhood which had given her world 
its living soul were worse than dead things ; they were things that 
had never been. How could she look upon a world that had in- 
vented such a lie, and then bade her believe it true? which had 
invented a sin, and then punished for it those who she knew had in 
their hearts and minds never sinned—even Alan, who had never 
even stumbled into the likeness of wrong-doing? It was, indeed, a 
hideous lie. How could the world rob her of one thing that had 
been as true as if the law had not declared her to be fatherless and 
brotherless, and a distant, unknown foreign cousin to be of nearer 
kin and blood to her own father than his own son? -That she had 
been kept in the dark magnified all these things a hundredfold. 
What must it not all mean when Alan himself had left her to grope 
blindly and to feel untrusted rather than let her know what had really 
come to her? She judged him by her far more thorough self—that 
was herway. Had he been afraid that the news would strike her dead, 
or madden her, or what was it that he had feared? Why had he not 
told her, in all gentleness, that they were brother and sister no more 
—except in such useless, idle things as fact, and truth, and love, and 
nature—instead of leaving her to hear it coarsely and cuttingly set 
out by this Gideon Skull? If he thought her too weak to bear such 
news from him, how ought she to bear it now? Did it not seem 
horrible enough to her that she bore it at all? 

“Did not I tell you it was the law that said so?” said Gideon. 
“ T am not the law.” 

“TI thank you for telling me,” said Helen. “I thank you for 
knowing me better than even my own brother knew me. It is 
right I should know at once that nothing can be done, and that 
Alan .. . Thank you for your kindness to him and to me. I 
suppose you have done more than go out of your way in taking any 
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notice of such people as we are. . . . Yes, I see now why my mother 
wishes Alan to make a name of his own.... Andwhyhe... I 
will give him your message. I have nothing more to ask you. Good- 
bye. Won’t you shake hands? Or is that improper, and against the 
law?” 

Gideon had not put out his hand to hers, for he was in no hurry 
to leave, and he was getting a little bewildered. One moment Helen 
seemed to be above all women simply in her thoroughness of what he 
called womanhood ; the next he was thrown back upon his first impres- 
sion, that she must be different from themin kind. ‘ What can she be 
driving at now?” he thought, with an anxious frown. “Good-bye? 
She’s got nothing out of me yet ; I haven’t let slip one hint about the 
will. One would think that a girl had never been born out of 
marriage before, or that it signified a straw, apart from one’s father 
dying without a will.” But in the same breath of thought the light 
in her eyes and the curl of her parted lips blinded him to all else ; 
he let her motives run off unhunted, and seized her hand in both his 
own. 
“There!” he said, deeply and fiercely. “That's how much 7 
care. Didn’t I say there was nothing on earth I wouldn’t do for 
you?” He kept her hand hard, and rejoiced in the ruin, grief, and 
shame which had dragged her down to him, even so near that he 
might claim the right of a champion to feel the pulses of her fingers 
send thrills and stings through his veins. It was a hand after his own 
heart, soft and delicate, but nervous and firm, which one might press 
without crushing or feel it melt into nothing. 

For her, her hand might have been as free as her thoughts, for 
anything she knew. In truth, Gideon Skull was as far from her as he 
was fancying her near to him. She saw nothing in the eyes bent 
down upon her that, had she seen it, would have alarmed even her 
ignorance, and have made her feel that she must have fallen low 
indeed before she could have been thus looked upon. She withdrew 
her hand, suspecting no cause for being angry with an impulse of 
generous kindness in a man whe might almost have been her father, 
for his years, and who had proved himself her brothet’s friend—less 
than kin and more than kind. 

“You have told me everything now,” she said, half sadly, half 
bitterly. “There is nothing to be done, except to let me have a little 
while to myself before I see Alan again.” 

Gideon felt he had advanced so much farther in half an hour than 
he could have hoped for from a month's hard marching, that he was 
well content with the wisdom of risking no chance of loss until -he 
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also had taken time to think and plan. Nor did he wish to see either 
Alan or Mrs. Reid just then. He wished to carry away with him the 
fresh flavour of his new passion, as well as to shape out a method for 
making passion and principle—his principle—agree. He moved to 
leave her instantly, as if her least word was a command to him. 

“ But something can be done, something siad/ be done. I asked 
you for three days. But everything shall be done, if it takes three 
years.” 

And so, at last, Helen knew why Alan had let Copleston slip 
from his fingers without a word. What was left to be done for Alan 


now ? 


CuaPrer XIII. 


Heracles.—All blue, with balls of light, what is’t thy shoulders bear ? 
Atlas.—Thou deem’st—poor mortal dwarf—’tis good to have such care? 
Know that these shoulders ache beneath the weight of air, 
Aweary with the light thou breathest everywhere. 
* * * * * 


Thou fain wouldst grasp the stars : there, take them—to thy pain: 
Lift up Orion’s Sword, and hold on high the Wain : 

Before the sun is red, thou’lt pray them lost again. 

Wish, for ’tis good to wish :—and best, to wish in vain, 


WHILE exaggerating all the rest of her position in a manner that 
would indeed have amazed the common sense of Gideon Skull could 
he have read Helen’s whole mind, her ignorance saved her from one 
suspicion, that, could it have found its way to her, would have made 
all the rest of her shame as nothing. It never came into her heart to 
imagine that her father and her mother could have done wrong: if 
the world condemned them, it was the world that was in the wrong, 
and not they. She was prepared to change all her beliefs and all her 
instincts in an instant if in this matter they chose to take the world’s 
side. New light came over a hundred things which she had taken 
as the simplest matters of course until now. She thought she could 
understand why it was that her father and mother had never cared 
to mix with a world of which they no doubt comprehended the 
injustice, tyranny, and hypocrisy, and why she and Alan had been 
brought up apart from others—since it was others who made up the 
world. She knew how good they were, so that all who condemned 
them must needs be evil. Her whole nature blamed them in a very 
different way. They should not have taken refuge in a hermitage, 
they should have fought against the world, and conquered, and been 
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ruined, not as helpless victims, but as martyrs. Alan and she should 
have been trained to strength, and to the wisdom which is the better 
part of innocence. Alan would not have taken the world’s part 
against himself and those who were dearer to him than himself, and 
she would not stand, in her ignorance and her weakness, alone 
against the world. ~ 

But was she so weak, after all ? 

As thought, after its first shock, took conscious shape again, and 
as she went over again, all at once, all the words of this last half-hour, 
she felt that at least one strong man had not found her so. 
Knowledge is not vanity. A soldier is not vain because he finds his 
rifle straight and his sword true. If what she knew to be true were 
true, she was not utterly without arms ; she had only omitted to learn 
how to use them. She would have been thankful, in the rebellion of 
her whole spirit against all mankind and against her own helplessness, 
if anybody had put nothing better than a pointed straw into her hand. 
She would have gone hard to work to find some use for the straw. 
It seemed as if Gideon had taught her that she was the owner of 
some weapon of which she could as yet but dimly guess the strength 
and the nature ; but it must needs be of more worth than a straw, 
and she, at least, would not go to the law to ask it if she might use 
what nature had given her, whatever it might be. She began, with 
no touch of vanity, to think of herself with new thoughts and to look 
upon herself with new eyes. Of course, being a woman, she took it 
for a matter of course that it is beauty, and nothing else, which gives 
a woman power over man ; so, with no more elation of heart than if 
she had been examining the attraction of Bertha Meyrick, she 
assumed that she must have more beauty than she had hitherto 
thought of thinking, and went deliberately to the fly-blown mirror 
over the fire-place to find out exactly where it lay. It was a wretched 
piece of self-consciousness that Gideon ‘had taught her—it was as if 
looks like his could not light on a woman without staining her. But 
it was not Gideon who had taught her the desire to make the worst 
of herself if her worst could be the best for Alan. Nor could she 
have learned it from her father, who, if he could have seen her then 
with those spiritual eyes which are blind to faces and see nothing less 
real and substantial than souls, would have failed to recognise his 
own child. But, nevertheless, her spirit could not be wholly her 
own, and—— 

“Who has been here ?” asked Mrs. Reid, seeing nothing out of 
the common in a girl standing before a looking-glass, even though 
thee girl was Helen—whom the glass might have told that her 
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mother’s beauty must once have been very like her own, though 
probably much greater, and that the likeness had been growing these 
last months in more ways than one. “I heard a voice just now, and 
I did not care to come down.” 

One natural impulse in Helen to say out, “Mother, I know 
everything now—why have you kept it from me? Could you think 
that J should blame you?” would at any rate have opened Mrs. 
Reid’s eyes to the fact that her suppression of the will for her son’s 
sake had delivered Copleston into the hands of an owner instead of 
the trustee whom she supposed the curate of Hillswick to have found 
for her. She certainly would not have earned Alan’s reverence and 
Helen’s wonder by taking seeming ruin quite so calmly. But the 
impulse did not come. Mothers and daughters must not put off the 
first of such impulses for twenty years if they wish them to be possi- 
ble ; it was their father to whom Alan and Helen had always gone 
with their hearts in their hands. They knew their mother’s love for 
them, and guessed its depth—especially, to Helen’s complete content 
with a second place in all things—for Alan ; but they could not give 
it back to her openly as they could their father’s, which had been 
always in sight, and had been the chief part of the air of their lives. 
So she only said, with the sigh of one who has been making a long 
journey alone in dreamland, and is suddenly called upon to wake up 
to daily things, ‘Yes, Gideon Skull has been here. He wanted to 
see Alan about his going to the siege.” 

Mrs. Reid noticed the sigh ; but it was natural, when Helen had 
to speak about a first parting from Alan, and she had no reason to 
notice anything more. She also sighed. “I wish Alan had never 
come across this man. I am more than sorry he has been here. 
He is not a good man.” 

“TI suppose he is no worse than other men,” said Helen. “I 
suppose they are all much the same. I suppose it is men who make 
up the world and the laws.” 

“Helen ! what do you mean? It is not brave of you to speak in 
that bitter way—it is not like you, and not like the courage you 
promised me. What men have you known, but Alan and your 
father, that you should judge them all together with a man like 
Gideon Skull? And what do you know of him, that you think him no 
worse than your father and Alan? What has he been saying to you? 
We have not given up all our friends in order to open our doors to 
Gideon Skull when he pleases to call. He would never have dared 


to call at Copleston.” 


I suppose Alan must know all sorts of mage” 
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' “There is not the least reason why he should accept favours from 
Gideon Skull. There is no reason why Gideon Skull should call 
here. He is a man of the very worst character, as I told you before 
you left Copleston.” 

“And is that how he has come to be rich—his being of the 
worst character? Poor Alan! He will always be poor Alan, I’m 
afraid.” 

“T won’t have you talk nonsense, Helen. He has become rich, 
and he has a bad character. But he has become rich because he was 
obliged to work for his living. I don’t want Alan to become rich, 
God knows. But there is one thing in which I do wish him to be 
like Gideon Skull.” 

“Yes, mamma. You mean, you wish him to conquer the world.” 

“T wish him to make the best and utmost of himself. If he 
learns that, I shall thank God for all our other loss, and so will he. 
I don’t say that Gideon Skull’s best is Alan’s best—God forbid ! 
But——” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Helen again. “Yes, I do see what you 
mean. We must fight the world in its own way, or else submit to 
every sort of wrong, and admit that wrong is right by our submission. 
I wish 7 were a man.” 

“You are not yourself to-day, Helen. I don’t know what you 

But I do know that, if I can help it, we have seen 
the last of Gideon Skull.” 

There was more sympathy between Helen and Gideon than even 
he could hope to gain by strength and patience in many years. If 
evil must be done that good may come, he had argued, I’ll do it and 
welcome. As others don’t like to see the dirt on their fingers, I don’t 
mind seeing on mine whatever’s there. And if such evil must be 
done, argued she, let me be the one to do it, since other hands must 
not be stained. What does a process signify, if the end be the same? 
Though it is true that, by a good end, he and she did not mean 
quite the same thing. She, too, had a best and utmost to make of 
herself ; and Gideon Skull, who had been strong enough to conquer 
the world, had taught her to guess wherein it lay. The minute had 
gone by for telling her mother all she knew, even had the whole 
household history of the Reids made such a confidence. possible 
under any conditions. She had formed no plan; but she felt it to-be 
a first condition of any plan she might be able to form that her 
mother and her brother should be kept as completely in the dark 


from all knowledge of it as they had tried to keep her. Any plan of 
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hers would be certain, whatever else it might be, to be one of which 
they would not approve. 
In one word, she was the Helen Reid of that Easter eve in Hills- 


wick Church no more. 


Thanks to Mrs. Reid’s thorough-going love for her son, which set 
character above happiness, and happiness above fortune, Victor Wal- 
dron was master of Copleston. 

He had certainly done his best and utmost to get rid of it. But 
he found himself as unable to get rid of a fine estate and an 
exceptionally fine income as most men are to rid themselves of their 
burdens. Not long ago he would have felt that to be once more 
Waldron of Copleston was the fulfilment of an ambition so great as 
to be well-nigh no better than a dream.’ But what flavour could it 
have to him when he thought of how it had come to him? And 
what should he do with it now that it had come? It is barely 
possible to follow him through the labyrinthine knot of difficulties 
which Alan had so proudly refused to permit him to cut in two. 
For many days there was not one in which his whole heart did not 
curse Gideon Skull, or Alan hardly less than Gideon. He had seen 
Helen before she had changed, and her eyes, angry with honest 
scorn, followed him. He had seen the look in them which he would 
have given fifty Coplestons not to see ; and it seemed to haunt him 
more and more. He had no thought of marrying anybody, but he 
had no settled intention of marrying nobody; and it certainly seemed 
hard that he, at his age, should take a monk’s vows so as to guard 
against the chance of having children to whom it would be unjust to 
allow Copleston to descend. Alan, or Alan’s children, or Helen, or 
her children, must be his heirs ; and, for that purpose, he must allow 
Copleston to cut him off from the commonest right of being happy. 
The treason of selling the place never entered his mind, so that 
Copleston, his family Mecca, dearer and more sacred to his romance 
than it could in that way be to any mere substantial possessor, 
should fall to some accidental stranger without one drop of Waldron 
blood in his veins. Why, thought the republican from America, it 
might go to some shopkeeper who might even be an alderman. 
Once a day at least he used to feel amused at his own hardly compre- 
hensible perplexity, in feeling the weight of acres which most people 
would have carried as lightly as a feather ; it seemed ridiculous even 
to him that a sane man should quarrel with wealth and position 
which had come to him lawfully, and, so far as his intentions and 
wishes had been concerned, not unfairly. But such moods did not 
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last. Copleston would insist upon looking at him with the eyes with 
which Helen Reid had declared war to the knife against him. In 
short, he was more troubled in spirit over these English acres than 
two great nations were over Alsace and Lorraine. 

He certainly did not house his bachelorhood in the large empty 
mansion which he had hardly had the heart to go and see. When 
he had come over from America with his fancied right, he had 
amused himself with the vision of taking a leading place in the 
country, and showing his neighbours what an enlightened and civilised 
American thought of the rights and duties of a squire—how romance 
and progress might blend into one harmonious whole. But, if this 
was the mission for which Providence had forced Copleston upon 
him, there would be ample time, and to spare, for that when he 
could make up his mind that there was no escape from it, and that 
he must needs submit with resignation to being a rich country 
gentleman instead of a man about the world with only his own wits 
for capital. It would be time enough then, in his capacity of 
American justice of the peace for an English county, to teach his 
brethren of the quorum truth and common sense about the game 
laws, and thus become so popular and so much thought of that— 
qualified by the British birth of his grandfather—he might carry his 
notions into Parliament itself, and show Lords and Commons what 
statesmanship, as understood by the most advanced and civilised of 
nations, really means. But meanwhile, though very far from shy, he 
did not care, as a mere matter of duty, to face all these rights and 
duties among strangers. He left Hillswick, and went to Deepweald, 
the county town. There, like a sensible man of business, he put 
Copleston and its affairs into the hands of Mr. Swann, the leading 
estate agent there, who acted as steward for some of the largest 
estates in the county ; and from Deepweald he went back to London, 
where Copleston, however it might interfere with his life, need not 
interfere with his days more than he pleased. Mr. Swann had found 
his new client merely an excellent business man; the Hillswick 
people found plenty of food for talk, but none for wonder, in the 
fact that a Yankee squire should feel himself too little at home 
to care to stay there. No doubt he did not feel up to mixing with 
the county peonle, who would certainly object to associating on equal 
terms with a man whom his native air compelled to chew tobacco in 
an unpleasant way, to shoot guests who refused a cocktail, and to 
stretch out his legs upon instead of under the table. Nobody had 
seen him do anything of the sort at the George, but then, as all the 
world knows, want of experience counts for nothing when opposed 
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by notoriously universal theory. And no doubt he would in due 
time bring home a Yankee wife to Copleston—and then, indeed, it 
would be time to talk, and all Hillswick would see what it would 
see. 
He was intensely in earnest in all he thought and’ felt about 
Copleston ; certainly not the less because it was with Helen’s eyes 
that this perverse estate insisted on facing him. But, nevertheless, 
a weight seemed to drop from him at the end of every mile between 
Deepweald and town. One cannot be for ever worrying oneself 
about the inevitable, still less about matters which do not admit of 
immediate action or even decision. Inaction and indecision were 
both alike hateful to Victor Waldron, so he dwelt upon their 
necessity as little as possible. He was not so uselessly and childishly 
proud as to refuse to touch the rents that he received through his 
steward and agent at Deepweald; indeed, how he could refuse to 
take his own without setting about any quantity of talk and scandal, 
and without being in the end shut up as a madman, is hard to say. 
It was certainly not the receipt of the annual income of Copleston 
that troubled him, so long as he did nothing to damage the estate from 
which the income came ; and, for that matter, the estate itself needed 
outlays from time to time which he could not have met otherwise. 
So, for the present, he made a sort of settlement in London, without 
any fixed plan of staying there or anywhere ; living easily and quietly 
at a large hotel where the guests were mainly of his own country, 
drifting into a sort of general acquaintance among whom he never 
spoke of Copleston or of his stake in the mother country, professing 
to study English political and social institutions, amusing himself for 
occupation, according to his tastes and opportunities, and writing a 
book for pastime. He felt tempted now and then to enter into busi- 
ness, not being made of the stuff of which idJers are made ; but he 
could not make trade square in his mind with his ideal of a Waldron 
of Copleston. It is a wonder that he did not fall in lové with 
somebody, just for the sake of having something to do that would 
really absorb him without doing anything that might misbecome a 
Waldron of Copleston. 

It was September, so that the season was not favourable for the 
collection of materials at first hand for his book on English Society ; 
but it gave him the’much greater advantage of hearing the opinions 
and experiences of an army of his travelling fellow-countrymen who 
had enjoyed greater and more frequent opportunities for observa- 
tion than he. For the first time in history, a squire of Copleston was 
in town when the fields were in stubble. The birds must have thought 
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it the beginning of their millennium. This kind of life was all very 
well for a time, so long as he required nothing more than an escape 
from Copleston into the liberty of London, and an opportunity for 
not thinking about anything when everything was so disagreeable; but 
presently he began to feel infinitely bored and to be angry with him- 
self for his indecision. 

“If I don’t settle my life somehow,” he thought to himself one 
day as he went out after a whole hour’s literary labour, “ I shall forget 
how to-feel that I have more legs than an oyster. I believe the 
best thing I could do, after all, would be to forge a will for old 
Harry Reid and hide it away in Copleston where it would be certain 
to be found. But I suppose even then something would happen—I 
should forget to dot an #, or to flourish a @, and then I should still 
be Waldron of Copleston and a felon into the bargain. I wonder if 
it would be criminal to commit forgery in order to deprive oneself of 
one’s inheritance ; the thing would be worth doing if only to clear up 
the point of law. ..... What! Why,Sims? What are you doing 
this side of things ?” 

“Waldron! Glad to see you, sir,” said the sub-editor of the 
Argus, holding out hishand. “I hope you are well.” 

“You know all about everything, Sims, don’t you?” 

“Reckon an editor’s got to know most things,” said Mr. Sims, 
“but don’t follow he tells. What do you want to know ?” 

“ I want to know what they’d do to a man in this country who 
forged a document that would leave him without a cent in the 
world?” 

“ Give that up,” said Mr. Sims. 

“ No—it’s not a conundrum. I want to know.” 

“What they'd do to a man who committed forgery against 
himself? This is in many ways a very remarkable country, Mr. 
Waldron.” 

“That’s my thunder—don’t quote my book before it’s written 
over. Well? I want to know.” 

“Tt is in many ways a very remarkable country. But I have 
observed that there is considerable unanimity among mankind where 
human nature comes in. And by human nature I don’t mean British 
nature, or French nature, or Prussian nature, or American nature, 
but the nature of men. And this is a question of human nature. 
Therefore I conclude, Mr. Waldron, that a man who forged such a 
document as you mention would be dealt with in Great Britain just 
as he would be treated at home.” 

“ And how would they treat him at home—say in Spraggville ?” 
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“ They would confine him in the state asylum. And they would 
not let him out again while he had a cent left to forge away.” 

“ Yes ; I suppose a man is a lunatic who doesn’t take all he can 
get, and stick to it as tight as he can. What are you doing over 
here? Work or play?” 

“T am assisting Mr. Crowder to carry on this war. I wish I had 
met you sooner ; I could have offered you the post of special corre- 
spondent for the Argus at Versayl.” 

“ And on my honour, Sims, I wish it too; for if you had, I 
believe I should have taken it and gone. Do you know how it feels 
to want to shoot somebody—anybody—just for the sake of doing 
something real, and to have something to think about for the rest of 
one’s days ?” 

Mr. Sims looked at him a little nervously. Such talk of unpro- 
fitable forgery and general murder made him feel as if his allusion to 
madhouses might be a better-fitting cap than he had supposed. 
* No,” said he meditatively, “ I do not call to mind having felt that. 
Nor is it the duty of a war correspondent to be shot, if he can help 
it, nor to shoot at all.” 

“Well, I would have gone. And I’d have raised the hair on the 
heads of all Spraggville with the letters I’d have written them. Is it 
too late? Have you gota better man ?” ; 

“No, sir ; we have not got a better man. I am disappointed in 
Crowder. Crowder has his good qualities, but he is weak, Mr. 
Waldron. He is not strong. I find no fault with Crowder. But I 
do say that when a man in the position of Eurdpian editor of a great 
journal throws all the work on other shoulders for the sake of putting 
his legs under the same table with a lord, and chooses a man for the 
responsible post of war correspondent because that man happens to 
be a lord’s friend—I do say that is weak in Crowder, and not what 
the representative of a great paper engaged in carrying on a great 
war ought to do. I do not ask for your opinion on the subject, Mr. 
Waldron, because I happen to know that it can’t help being the same 
as my own. What's the good of having no lords of our own, if we 
go and ko-tow them whenever we're abroad? It is a feature in our 
national character which I do not admire.” 

“T don’t know,” said Victor with a smile, wondering whether it 
was altogether a spirit of national independence, entirely unadulterated 
with jealousy, that made a Sims so severe upon the foibles of a 
Crowder. “I wouldn’t mind, myself, going out of my way to dine 
with a duke, if he was a good fellow. A man can’t help his inherit- 
ance sometimes, and it’s hard to visit the sins of the fathers on the 
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children, though I know it’s the way. I’ve enough of the old Tory 
in me to have a good deal of sympathy with Crowder, though of 
course you're right on principle. I wish I’d been born in 
Spraggville; I should always know then what to think about 
everything. Come and dine with me. I can’t promise you a duke, 
but——” 

“Tt isn’t a duke,” said Mr. Sims. “Crowder won't like it when 
I tell him to-morrow that I’ve made inquiries, and that his lord’s 
only a lord in Ireland, and doesn’t belong to the House of Peers. 
I should like to dine with you, but Crowder’s made that impossible. 
Reckon, though, he’ll be sorry when he finds he’s been out of the 
way, and that they know it in Spraggville, when the biggest thing in 
the whole war comes in.” 

“What's that? I’ve heard no news to-day.” 

“The Spraggville Avgus must not suffer by the temporary want 
of a correspondent, Mr. Waldron. It must not depend upon the leg 
of a Scotchman. The news must come in. And they shall know in 
Spraggville that the biggest thing in the whole siege came in while 
Crowder was licking the boots of a lord.” 

“T feel as if I’d dropped right off the face of the world,” thought 
Victor, when he had parted from Mr. Sims. “Instead of being in 
the. thick of things, I’m amusing myself by looking on at others. 
That’s not a wholesome feeling. I shall end by thinking that people 
are all fools except ten, and that the ten are all knaves except one, 
and that the one’s a Victor Waldron—a sort of mongrel, who doesn’t 
want to keep his own because he’s afraid of being thought a knave, 
and yet can’t throw it away because he’s afraid of being thought a 
fool. I wish that girl could know how much good Copleston’s doing 
me. I wish I hadn’t met her in that confounded old belfry. Things 
would have been an ounce or two easier. Even if old Harry Reid 
had died all the same, I could have called at Copleston. And who 
knows? But that’s too great rubbish to think of ; that way lies sheer 
idiocy. As for mooning round in London, I’m as likely to see her 
as if I went to Astrakhan ; and if I did, she’d either cut me dead 
with a toss of her chin and a sweep of her gown, or else she’d give 
me the other half of her mind. I wish I was Sims, or Crowder. 
They’re both happy men. I must do something or other, if it’s only 
for the sake of snapping my fingers in my own face and letting Victor 
Waldron of Copleston see what account I make of him and his sickly 
notions. I'll leave London, and go and study the social and political 
institutions of Nova Zembla. Perhaps Miss Helen Reid might be 
passing that way, and get wrecked on the coast, and I might save her 
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life—or her brother’s—and then she’d have to be polite enough to 
hear what I'd got to say ; and her tongue might run out, and give 
me time to get a word in before the end of an Arctic winter. 
Anyhow, it’s a more likely way than mooning round here. [I'll go 
and—dine.” 

He turned into his nearest dining haunt, and, in spite of his 
troubles, dined well. But there was still a long evening to be spent, 
and the approach of the equinox was sending so many of his 
acquaintances homewards that he chanced to find himself for once 
altogether on his own hands. Though sociable by nature, he had 
made no intimate comrade since his quarrel with Gideon ; his life 
felt no need of any companionship save such as he was not likely to 
find, and not even of that consciously. There are times when one’s soil 
prefers to lie fallow rather than bear any crop except one, and may 
mistake for natural barrenness its want of even so much as a crop of 
weeds. In the hope of curing like by like, he bored himself at a 
theatre, and then went to complete the process by turning into one 
of those clubs which sprout up in Bohemia like mushrooms, and 
are to the palaces of Pall Mall what the half-world is to the whole 
one. 

He had become free of many such, for Bohemia is a hospitable 
country, and, while it feasts the poor, it never forgets the rich—for, 
even there, somebody must pay. This was a society which called 
itself the Bats ; and it opened its arms freely to everybody who could 
lay the least claim to any connection with art or literature by going 
to bed when the sun set—on the other side of the world. Not many 
of the Bats were as yet known to public fame, but every one of them 
was going to be in the course of a week or so, and meanwhile they 
discounted glory for one another on liberal terms. 

It was early for the Bats, for Victor had left the theatre early and 
had gone straight there, while there was seldom much of a gathering 
till after twelve. In the dingy room at the top of the house, within 
three doors of that where the Reids were living, Victor seated him- 
self among the few Bats who were there, some breakfasting, and all 
smoking hard, without—how could he ?—guessing that the girl who 
ran, like a persistent and obtrusive discord, through all his thoughts, 
and whom he thought a voyage to Nova Zembla the most likely 
way to find, was within fifty yards of his chair. It was certainly no 
occult result of spiritual magnetism which had made his: thoughts 
run so much to-day upon Helen; for yesterday also, when he had 
not been near her, she had been more in his mind than the day 
before. But to think how we in London meet and do not meet, how 
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miles may mean yards, and how inches may mean hundreds of 
miles ; how all reason is defied by the crossing of parallels and the 
divergence of straight lines from their own direction; how the 
accident of a minute, or the existence of a wall of lath and plaster, 
makes and ruins lives—all this is a commonplace well-nigh too awful 
to face and to dwell upon. 

The talk of the Bats was not brilliant at present; they were 
mostly men who required time for waking, and nobody who chanced 
to have anything new to say cared to waste it upon a small and early 
company. The few who were there talked about the war, the weather, 
and their absent friends so much like commonplace people that an 
outsider would have been puzzled to guess in what lay those special 
sympathies which brought them together out of the common world. 
But presently men began to drop in by ones, twos, and threes, and 
by about one o’clock the room was tolerably full, and the talk a 
great deal more free. 

Victor was taking his full share in the talk of the men just round 
him, some of them Bats and some of them Bats’ friends, when the 
door swung open, and he saw through the smoke cloud an entrance 
which, if he could have foreseen it, would have made him avoid the 
Bats for that evening. It was a party of four—a member and 
three friends. The Bat was Lord Ovoca, an Irish earl with whom he 
had some club acquaintance; a good-looking, good-natured young 
man, who lived in some sort of fashion upon his own and his 
ancestors’ debts, betted when he was certain of winning, had a large 
stock of highly-flavoured anecdotes which his. brogue made amusing, 
and had otherwise qualified himself for the Bats by having written a 
comic song and by hanging about stage doors. It is always a 
graceful thing when a nobleman prefers the society of artists and 
men of letters to any other. With his arm through this young noble- 
man’s, and with his chin high in the air, Victor saw a figure which a 
stranger might easily have taken for that of Mr. Sims, but which 
Victor, who knew Spraggville, recognised as Mr. Crowder’s, and he 
noticed that Lord Ovoca’s arm was not merely a source of pride to 
him, but of use as a support: for Mr. Crowder, as he came in, most 
unmistakably lurched against the door. Behind these was a young 
man whom Waldron did not know. But behind him again was 
Gideon Skull. 

However, there was no reason why the two former friends should 
interfere with one another on this neutral ground. They glanced at 
one another for a moment, and then looked away again as if they 
were strangers—Victor unable to help a slight flush, Gideon with 
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no expression at all. But Mr. Crowder intercepted Victor’s glance 
on its return, nodded with a look of wooden wisdom, steadied himself, 
and led Lord Ovoca to him across the room. 

“How do you do, sir?” he said. “I hope you are well. Good 
fellows ought to know one another. Allow me to introduce to you 
my old friend the Right Honourable the Earl of Ovoca. We have 
been dining at the Universal. Allow me to introduce to your 
Lordship my old friend Mr. r 

“We're fellow Bats, Crowder,” said Lord Ovoca. “I know’m, 
and he knows me. What’ll ye drink now? Oh, but ye must,” and 
he rang for the waiter. “I take brandy meself—” and, forgetting 
that Waldron was writing a book which, by its scheme, included the 
manners and customs of British Earls as well as of lesser men, 
winked most significantly to the author behind the back of the editor. 
It was not every day that Lord Ovoca had a teetotallerto play with, 
but he clearly understood the spirit of the game. “ There, Crowder, 
ye may drink that brandy for a week, and ye’ll be as sober on 
Saturday as ye were on Sunday. I think,” he said to Waldron, “that 
ye know Skull? Ye should have been with us to-day—they gave us 
a bisque that would have turned old Bismarck into a Frenchman.” 

Victor and Gideon made a pretence of bowing, and then Gideon 
turned his back and marched off to the farthest end of the room. 
Victor had already shown he had no shame ; Gideon would have felt 
mean-spirited if he had for one needless moment put up with the 
company of such a knave. Nor did he like him the better for having 
known Helen before him. But then it was true that she had only 
known him to hate him—and no wonder. 

“This gentleman,” said Mr. Crowder, as he took a good gulp of 
the brandy and water that Lord Ovoca had mixed for him—*“ This 
gentleman is going to represent the Argus at Versayl. It is a great 
responsibility to represent the Argus at Versayl. He’s going to start 
for the Argus in twelve hours. Aliow me to introduce you two 
gentlemen. Mr. Wal—Waldor, Mr. Allen—Mr. Allen, Mr. Wa—— _ 
Good fellows ought to know one another. We're all good fellows. 
We'll all know one another all round.” He took another gulp, and 
grinned. 

“So you are going out for the Argus?” said Victor. “ By Jove, 
I envy you.” 

“We'll all go out for the Argus,” said Mr. Crowder. “ Every- 
body here.” 

Victor let the talk, such as it was, go on while he smoked and 
conversed with the ceiling He must do something—anything ; 
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what better thing could he do, in war time, while history was making 
itself at white heat, than make himself. a part.of it, however small ? 
What was London to him, after all, or he to London? He had 
found nothing there that he wanted, and never would ; and as to 
putting a few miles more between himself and Copleston, he would 
gladly have put a thousand. Would any one of his ancestors, down 
to his grandfather, the rebel general, have stayed at home while the 
trumpets were sounding and the swords clashing and the guns firing 
less than two short hundred milesaway? He looked at the supposed 
Mr. Allen and took stock of him ; he liked his face, with its frank- 
ness tempered by a certain grave modesty, and thought, “I suppose 
this young fellow would change places with me any day. I wonder 
if Sims would think me still more of a lunatic if I was to offer him 
Copleston and its thousands a year to take his place at Versailles. 
oe Well, one can find better work at a siege than writing 
letters to Spraggvillee . . . . . So you are starting for Ver- 
sailles in twelve hours ?” 

“ Those are my orders,” said Alan. 

“ And, by a curious coincidence,” said Victor, still looking at the 
ceiling, “so am I. I'm going to Versailles too.” 

“Indeed! Also for a paper?” 

“No. I’m not going fora paper. I’m going, like Harry Smith, 
for my own hand. I’ve seen something of fighting on our side the 
water, and I’ve got a fancy for seeing how they do it on yours. Let’s 
start together. I do not know when I get out what I shall do, but 
if you do not know Spraggville, I can put you up to a thing or two 
till we part company. Yes—I mean it. In twelve hours we'll be off 
to Versailles.” 

His national restlessness had found a vent at last, in which to 
think might mean to decide, and to decide would mean to do. Alan 
looked at Victor in his turn, and he said, 

“By all means. I shall be only too glad of your company. 
Where shall we meet, and how? I start from Charing Cross at 
twelve. I suppose you’ve made all your plans?” 

“All I need. I hate plans. I like taking what comes. I've got 
to write a letter or two, and I'll meet you at the depdt. Look out 
for me, and I'll look out for you.” 

There was nothing to surprise anybody in Waldron’s resolve, 
which might, for anything anybody knew, have been made weeks 
before. Plenty of people went to the siege for no better reason. 
He stayed at the Bats, talking, till Alan said good-night, shook 
hands with Gideon, and hurried off home to make the best of the 
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few hours left him to prepare, and to have all the time he could with 
Helen and his mother. Waldron left Lord Ovoca, Mr. Crowder, 
and Gideon Skull at the Bats, and went back to his hotel, where, in 
.truth, he had nothing to do but write to Mr. Swann at Deepweald, 
pack a valise, and pay his bill. 


“ Well, we're fairly off now,” said Victor when their train was on 
its way, “and we needn’t be in a hurry about anything for a couple 
of hours. We may as well know one another as well as we can. 
Did I understand Crowder to say your name is Allen?” 

“ Crowder mixed other things besides his drinks,” said Alan with 
asmile. ‘My name is Alan Reid.” 

“ Alan Reid !” 

** Why not?” 

“ Reid—of Copleston?” asked Victor, so eagerly that Alan stared 
at him. 

“T once lived at Copleston,” said he, with a frown. “ What do 
you know of Copleston?” 

“T’ve been about in your country, and I’ve heard of that famiily. 
I thought you might be one of them. That’s all. We Americans 
are famous for asking questions, you know. Think yourself lucky I 
didn’t ask you right off how old you are, and what you've gota 
year.” 

“T didn’t quite catch your name either,” said Alan. 

Victor thought for an instant, but it was not perceptible. “My 
name? Oh, Gray,” said he. 

“‘T fancied Crowder called you Walters, or some such name.” 

“Crowder was drunk. He was calling everybody by his first 
name. He called you Alan, and you're Alan Reid ; he called me 
Walter, and I’m Walter Gray. I dare say he ended by calling Lord 
Ovoca, Bill. And now, as we know how we're called, let’s start fair, 
and shake hands,” said Victor. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE ENGLISH CHRONICLE. 


T is a curious result of the almost exclusively classical education 
which we Englishmen receive that we usually know so much 
more about the history of Greece and Rome than about the history 
of our own country. Most of us have read Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides in the original, and are familiar with Hannibal’s campaigns in 
the vivid word-pictures of Livy, or the more sober and trustworthy 
records of Polybius. We should feel ashamed to plead ignorance 
with regard to the constitution of Cleisthenes, or the relations 
between the comitia centuriata and the comitia tributa. We have 
waded through the heavy pages of Grote, skimmed the lighter surface 
of Curtius, followed Mommsen in his Teutonic disquisitions on the 
Etruscan nationality, and listened to Merivale as he discourses con- 
cerning the domestic arrangements of Titus or Domitian. But in 
English history we are usually satisfied with the meagre epitome 
of a third-rate school-book. Even if we go a little deeper into the 
subject, and plough through the long volumes of Mr. Freeman’s 
Norman Conquest, and Mr. Froude’s special pleading on the 
Tudors, we think we have done quite a meritorious act in acquiring 
such second-hand knowledge, and never dream of going to the real 
fountain-head of facts, the original authorities. 

Now, everyone who has ever thoroughly studied a period of 
history, ancient or modern, knows very well that no knowledge is 
like the first-hand knowledge to be obtained from the writers of the 
time themselves. No later author could ever supply the place of 
dear old Herodotus in person, with his quaint garrulity, his frank 
superstition, his delightful side-glimpses of his own individuality. No 
paraphrase can ever make up for the Ionic simplicity of his narrative, 
the dramatic touches of his dialogue, the unbounded audacity of his 
travellers’ tales. Where else could we find the original and only 
genuine phcenix, the veracious account of King Rhampsinitus’ 
daughter, the delicious gossip of Hippocleides, Rhodopis, or Poly- 
crates’ ring? All these things bring the Hellas of Themistocles and 
Eschylus before our eyes far more vividly than all the Grotes 
and Schoemanns that ever were born. So, too, do we not learn 
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more about the spirit of Periclean Athens from the Cleon and the 
Sausage-seller of Aristophanes than from the most erudite treatise 
on the constitution of the ecclesia or the court of Areopagus? Is 
not our picture of Augustan Rome derived far more largely from 
Horace’s easy account of the bore who pursued him along the Via 
Sacra, and the journey with Mzcenas on the canal-boat, than from 
the modern commentators upon the position of the princeps senatus ? 
And do we not figure to ourselves the later Imperial system mainly 
by the exaggerated caricatures of Tacitus and Juvenal, the stories of 
Caius Czesar’s horse-consul, of Nero’s fiddle, or of Domitian sum- 
moning his Senate to debate upon the proper cookery of the big 
turbot ? 

In English history, however, few but professed students ever attempt 
to make themselves acquainted with the great documents of our early 
period. The general mass are content to remain in gross ignorance 
about Alfred the Great and Cnut the Dane, while they would blush 
not to seem familiar with Solon or Lycurgus, Appius Claudius, and 
Tiberius Gracchus. Indeed, most people go further, and quite settle 
in their own minds that very little can be known about English history 
before the Reformation or, at best, before the Norman Conquest. 
Now, the real fact is, that we possess such materials for the history of 
almost every county and every parish in England as utterly throw 
into the shade our meagre documentary or monumental evidence for 
the histories of Rome or of Hellas. The series of charters, wills, grants 
of land, manumissions of serfs, manuscripts and inscriptions, and 
other valuable historical materials, is so complete, from the conver- 
sion of the English to Christianity down to the present day, that no 
other country of Europe, probably, can boast of so rich a body of 
early documents. Besides all these, we have for our primitive annals 
three very important large works, supplying us with the framework 
of dates and reigns and places into which the scattered facts of the 
charters or inscriptions can be readily fitted. These three great 
works are the ‘ English Chronicle,” Beda’s “ Ecclesiastical History 
of the English People,” and “‘ Domesday Book.” It seems to me that 
some popular account of these fundamental pillars of our history 
might not be unacceptable to many readers ; and it will be most con- 
venient to begin with the “ English Chronicle,” which, though not 
the first in order of time,is certainly the first in importance, for a clear 
comprehension of the whole subject. 

The English, or, as it is often called, the “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” 
is a history of the English race from the date of its first arrival in 
Britain down to the reign of Stephen, when the story abruptly ceases. 
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Nominally, indeed, the “Chronicle” begins with the invasion of 
Britain by Caius Julius Cesar in 55 B.c., and therefore its earlier 
portion is taken up with the annals of the Britons or early Welsh, 
and their relations to the Roman conquerors. This portion of the 
story, however, is very briefly narrated, and fills only a few pages, 
which are obviously introductory to the true subject, the history of 
the English people. From the invasion of the real or mythical 
Hengist and Horsa, about A.D. 449, to the death of Beda (“the 
Venerable Bede”) in 755, the Chronicle is mostly made up of 
extracts from that early writer’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” together 
with a few pieces of genealogy from other and doubtless traditional 
sources. From the time of Beda to that of Alfred the Great the 
original materials are not known, but they seem to have consisted of 
two separate short accounts, the one Northumbrian, the other West 
Saxon. From the date of Alfred’s birth, however, the entries, which 
are made year by year, become much fuller, and there is some reason 
to believe that they were due in part to the king himself, or at least 
possessed a semi-official character. Henceforward they bear evidence 
of being the work of contemporary writers. They continue, with 
increasing minuteness of detail, up to the Norman Conquest, and 
half through the reign of the Conqueror, when all the manuscripts 
but one break off. The solitary remaining chronicle, written by a 
monk, or rather a succession of monks, of Peterborough, carries us 
on to the year 1154, and there the narrative breaks off with an 
unfinished sentence. 

As hinted above, we possess several manuscript versions of the 
Chronicle, belonging to different abbeys, and containing in places 
somewhat different accounts. ‘Thus the Peterborough chroniclers 
dwell mainly upon such transactions as specially affected their own 
monastery, while a Northern manuscript is fuller upon many matters 
relating to the state of Northumbria. But in the main facts they all 
agree almost verbally. The various versions have been several times 
printed and edited, the best and most modern editions being those 
of Mr. Thorpe and Prof. Earle, in which the several manuscripts 
are printed side by side for purposes of comparison. Those who 
feel interested in the subject by the present paper ought certainly to 
consult one or other of these valuable works. 

The Chronicle is written, not in Latin, but in our own language, 
though of course in that simple and early form which is commonly 
called Anglo-Saxon. It should never be forgotten, however, that 
the so-called Anglo-Saxon is nothing more nor less than simple pure 
English, unadulterated by the later admixture of Norman French 
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words, and with the primitive case-endings and’ vérbal “terminations 
as yet unworn by usage. It is wot a foreign language, and it is 
hardly more difficult to read than the Englishof Chaucer.’ It does 
not require to be learnt from the beginning by Englishmen, like 
French or German. Almost any intelligent person could spell outa 
page of the Chronicle at first sight with few mistakes ‘and: without 
much serious puzzling. It is greatly to be regretted that the foolish 
use of the word Anglo-Saxon should have deterred so many people 
from the study of our language in this its fountain-head:' The true 
“well of English undefiled” is to be found, not in the’ mongrel 
dialect of the Canterbury Tales, but in the unmixed Teutonic 
diction of King Alfred and his followers. 

I propose to give here a few specimens illustrating” the styhe and 
spirit of the writers in the different portions of the history.’~ I:shall 
modernize the language sufficiently to make the extracts intelligible, 
but at the same time I shall keep as close as possible to the English 
roots of the original, freely using Lowland Scotch whetiever it te- 
presents the real word more nearly than the Southern dialect. <*>: 

The first entry in the manuscripts consists of a geographical 
statement, translated and condensed from Beda. “ Britain island,” 
it says, “‘is eight hundred miles lang, and twa hundred’ miles ‘broad. 
And there be on this island five folks, English, Brit-Welsh, Scottish, 
Pictish, and Book-Latin. Earliest were dwelling in this land the 
Britons ;' they came of Armenia, and sat southward in Britain first. 
There happened it that the Picts came south from’ Scythia, with 
lang ships, not’ many, and came first on north Ybernia [Hibernia], 
and there asked the Scots [or aboriginal Irish] that they there 
might abide. But the Scots would not let them, for they quoth that 
they might not all together dwell there. . And there the Scots said, 

- * We may, however, learn you rede: we wit of another island here 
by east: there ye may dwell if-ye will. And if'whoso withstand 
you, we will help you that ye may it gain.’ There fared the: Picts 
and took this land northward: and southward the Britons had it, 
as we ere said. And the Picts asked them wives of the Scots, on 
this rede, that they should aye choose their kingly kin on the wife’s 
side [that is, that the crown should descend by the female line}: and 
that have they held to ever since. And there happed it in the an 
of years that some deal of Scots [or part of the Scottish people] 


1 Lest any ‘* Anglo-Saxon” scholar should convict me of bad scholarship, I 
should like to mention in passing that I ‘have been more’anxious to keep afy the 
diction and arrangement of words in the original than the grammatital conétruction, 
The former-is farimore chgracteristic of early English modes of thought. / 2. ><. 
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went from Ybernia to Britain, and dwelt in some deal of this land. 
And their heretoga [leader] was hight Reoda: from him they are 
named Dalreodi.” 

The passage is significant as showing the ethnical divisions of 
the time—the English on the south-east coast, the Brit-Welsh on 
the south-west, the Picts in the eastern Highlands, and the Scots—a 
colony from Ireland—then confined to a limited tract in Argyllshire 
and the Isles. As for the “ Book-Latin” element, that of course 
represents the clergy, and shows an obvious confusion between race 
and language. 

The next entry states that “Ere Christ’s fleshness [incarnation] 
sixty winters, Gaius Julius, the Casere, earliest of Romans sought 
Britainland.” Thenceforward, the Chronicle assumes the annalist 
form, every entry beginning with the date. At first the statements 
are very meagre, and the following may be taken as specimens :— 


*‘ An, 1. Octavianus reigned 60 winters, and on the 42nd year of his reign 
Christ was born.” 

** An. 16. Here came Tiberius to rule.” 

** An, 39. Here came Gaius to rule.” ! 

** An. 45. Here the blessed Peter Apostle set a bishop-seat on Rome.” 

** An. 101. Here Clemens the Pope forth-fared ” [died]. 

*« An. 189. Here Severus came to rule, and reigned 17 winters. He girt 
Britainland with a dyke from sea to sea, and ended [his life] at York. And 
Bassianus his son came to rule.” 

. .** An, 409: Here Goths broke Rome-burgh. And never since did Romans 
rule in Britain.” ha 7M ss 

With the year 449, however, the story assumes a more connected 
shape. The Chronicle for that date runs as follows :— 


** Here Mauricius and Valentinus came to rule, and ruled 7 winters. And on 
their days Hengest and Horsa, asked by Wyrtgeorne, Briton king [the Vortigern 
of our school-books], sought Britain on_that stead that is named Ypwine’s fleote 
[Ebbsfleet, in Thanet], first to help the Britons, but they after fought against 
them. The king bade them fight the Picts, and they so did, and gained the day 
wheresoever they came. Then they sent to the Angles, and bade them send 
more aid, and told them the naughiness of the Brit-Welsh and the land’s wealth. 
Then they sent them more aid. Then came men of three kins of Germany, of 
Old Saxons, and of Angles, and of Jutes. Of Jutes came the Cant-ware [Kent-men], 
and Wiht-ware, that is the stock that now dwelleth on Wight, and that kin on 
the West Saxons that man now clepeth Jute-kin. Of Old Saxons came the East- 





! Observe that the authors of the Chronicle are as yet innocent of the modern 
vulgarization, whereby C. Czsar the Dictator, Octavianus, and C. Cesar the 
Younger reappear as ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” ‘‘ Augustus Cesar,” and ‘‘ Caligula ”—the 
twe first being obviously regarded as made up of Christian and surnames. We 
could only parallel such a blunder in modern times by calling the three Bonapartes— 
‘* Bonaparte Napoleon,” ** Reichstadt the Second,” and ‘* Louis Badinguet.” 
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Sexe, and Suth-Sexe, and West-Sexe. Of Angles (whose land has since stood 
waste betwix Jutes and Saxons) came East-English, Middle-English, Mercians, 
and all Northumbrians.”’ 


A Northern chronicler adds the note, “ Their heretogas were twain 
brethren, Hengest and Horsa, that were Wihtgils’s sons. Wihtgils 
was Witting, Witta Wecting, Wecta Wodening ; from that Woden 
sprang all our kingly kin, and Southumbrians’ eke.” 

It is interesting to observe that the Cant-ware of this passage have 
left their name at Cantwara-byrig or Canterbury, the bury of the 
Kent-men, where the archiepiscopal signature “ A. C. Cantuar” still 
stands for Cantuariorum, the Latinized form of the same ethnical name. 
In like manner the Wiht-ware gave their title to Wiht-waras-byrig, 
now shortened to Carisbrooke. But we must not too implicitly trust 
the Chronicle in this its earlier portion, for we find soon after that 
one Wihtgar, a conqueror of Wight, “‘forth-fared, and man buried him 
at Wihtgara-byrg,” which is an obvious instance of the “ eponymous 
myth ”—the story falsely invented to account for a local name. Still 
more flagrant is the case of Port, the imaginary founder of Port’s- 
mouth, which name, of course, owes its real origin to the Roman 
portus. Such unmistakable fables make us hesitate to accept too 
literally the accounts given by the chroniclers of events which 
happened before their own time. As for the old home of the 
Angles, which “stood waste” at the date of the writer, it is, of course, 
Angeln, in Sleswig, between the country of the Jutes, or Jutland, and 
the Saxon land at the mouth of the Elbe. 

A few other entries will show the general spirit of the first English 
invasion by which the Teutons conquered the eastern and southern 
coast of Britain ; for though we may not always feel sure about details, 
we may conclude that the story represents at least the frame of mind 
with which the English regarded their Welsh antagonists: — 





“© An. 456. Here Hengest and Aésc his son fought against the Britons on that 
stow that is cleped Creeganford [Crayford], and there offslew four tribes [or, four 
thousand men]. And the Britons there forlet Kent-land, and with mickle awe 
fled to London-bury.” 

«An, 461. Here Hengest and Aisc fought against the Welsh nigh Wippedes- 
fleot, and there offslew twelve Welsh ealdormen, and of them was one offslain 
whose name was Wipped.” ! 

** An. 473. Here Hengest and Aésc fought against the Welsh and took 
unreckonable spoil, and the Welsh fled the English like fire.” 

‘* An. 477. Here came Aella to Britain-land, and his three sons, Kymen, and 
Wlencing, and Cissa [alas! more eponyms, two of them manufactured out of 
Lancing and Chichester], with three ships, on the stow that is named Cymene’s ora 


1 Another eponymous myth, I fear. 
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[which, I doubt me, accounts for the third], and there offslew many Welsh, and 
some they drove in flight to that wood which is named Andrede’s lea” [or the 
forest of Anderida, now the Weald of Kent and Sussex]. 

“An. 491. Here Aella and Cissa beset Andredes-ceaster [Anderida, or 
Pevensey], and offslew all that therein were, nor was there after one Briton left.” 

** An. 495. Here came twain ealdormen to Britain, Cerdic and Cynric his son, 
with five ships, on that stead that is cleped Cerdice’s ora. And that ilk day they 
fought against the Welsh.” 

And so the dismal annals of murder and rapine run on with their 
simple unquestioning conciseness, telling us how in 501 the very 
mythical hero Port “ offslew a young British man, a right noble one ;” 
how in 508 “Cerdic and Cynric offslew a British king whose name 
was Natanleod, and five thousand men with him ;” how in 514 the 
equally dubious leaders Stuf and Wihtgar “ fought against the Britons 
and put them to flight ;” and how in 530 the same redoubtable 
warriors “conquered the island of Wight and slew many men at 
Wiht-garas-byrig.” But terrible as is the picture thus frankly revealed, 
there is no sufficient reason to suppose that the whole Welsh nationality 
in the East was utterly exterminated. All analogy is against such a 
belief. We know that exactly similar statements are made with 
regard to the Israelitish conquest of Canaan, and yet the Gibeonites 
and the Jebusites, with many other remnants of the old population, 
lingered on amongst the Hebrews, and finally became absorbed 
amongst them by intermarriage. Historians have made much of the 
famous passage about Pevensey, yet even this seems to show that 
such indiscriminate slaughter was an unusual occurrence. 

The most interesting documents in this early portion of the 
Chronicle are the genealogies of the kings, all of whom, of course, 
trace their descent to the great Low-Dutch deity Woden. Thus the 
pedigree of Ida, first king of Northumbria, is given as follows under 
the year 547, when he “came to rule” :—‘‘ Ida was Eopping, Eoppa 
Esing, Esa was Inguing, Ingui Angenwiting, Angenwit Alocing, Aloc 
Benocing, Benoc Branding, Brand Beldzging, Baldeg Wodening.” 
In the beginning of the history the genealogy usually ends with Woden, 
and it is not thought necessary to trace up the descent beyond that 
father of the gods. But in later Christian times the good chroniclers 
felt the necessity of reconciling these heathenish genealogies with the 
Hebrew cosmogony, and so they affiliated Woden himself upon the 
Scriptural patriarchs. A pedigree of the West Saxon kings, inserted 
under the year 855, after carrying back the descent of Aethelwulf to 
Woden, thus continues :—“ Woden was Frealafing, Frealaf Finning, 
Fin Godwulfing, Godwulf. . . . Sceafing, id est filius Noe ; he was born 
in Noe’s ark. Laméch, Mathusalem, Enoc, Jared, Malalehel, Camon, 
Enos, Seth, Adam, primus homo et pater noster, id est Christus.” 
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I shall pass on, however, to the Jater portion of the. Chronicle, 
after it had assumed the character of a contemporary record, because 
I hope to deal more fully with this early period in a future paper 
upon Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. There are two long and inter- 
esting documents in the first portion of the Chronicle, it is true, but 
they are interesting only from the light which they throw upon the 
nature of historical evidence. Under the year 656, and again in 675, 
two of the manuscripts suddenly lay aside their usual meagreness, and 
blossom out into an unexpected fulness of language and information. 
When we come to examine these lengthy entries, however, we find 
that the first occurs in the Peterborough version; that it begins with 
the suspicious sentence, “ At this time the abbotric at Medeshamstede 
[Peterborough] waxed very rich,” and that it continues by citing an 
obviously spurious charter of Wulfhere, king of Mercia, in favour of 
the selfsame monastery. In the second case, we see that the long 
passage is an interpolation of similar character, recounting a bull of 
Pope Agatho, also conferring certain improbable privileges upon 
Peterborough. The language of these entries at once stamps them 
as insertions of much later date—as though some one were to put a 
legal document in modern nineteenth-century English into the midst 
of a chronicle of Chaucerian times. The fact is, the monks of 
Peterborough lost all the early records of their monastery when it 
was sacked by the Danes, and were anxious afterwards to make good 
the loss by a pious forgery. But they were such clumsy forgers that 
they can always be detected at a glance. This is a lucky circumstance, 
for it shows us how incapable they were of making plausible inter- 
polations, and therefore gives us a just ground for believing in the 
general accuracy of the Chronicle, wherever its language is clearly 
contemporary. 

With the great Danish invasion the national annals wake into 
vigorous life. A few specimens will show their spirit :— 

** An. 832. Here heathen men overharried Sheppey.” 

** An. 833. Here fought Ecgberht kimf with 35 shipfuls at Carrun [Char- 
mouth ?], and there were a mickle reckoning slain, and the Danish men kept 
hold of the battlefield.” 

** An. 835. Here came a mickle ship-host to the West-Welsh [Cornwall], and 
they joined in one, and made war against Ecgberht, West Saxon king. Then he 
heard that, and went down with a fyrd [levy], and fought against them at 
Hengestdun, and there put to flight both Welsh and Danish-men.” 

** An. 837. Here Wulfheard ealdorman fought at Hamtun [Southampton] 
against 33 shipfuls, and there a mickle reckoning slew, and had the day. And 
this year forth-fared' Wulfheard. And this ilk year fought AZthulhelm dux against 
a Danish host at Port with the Dorset men, and for a good while put to flight the 
host. And the Danish men held the battlefield, and offslew the ealdorman.” . 
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_ of An, $38. This year -Herebriht ealdorman was, gilslain: from- heathen men, 
and many with him among the Marsh-men; and_that ilk_ year eft_on Lindesse 
[Lindsey, in Lincolnshire], and on the East Anglians, and on the Cant-ware, were 
whany mén offslain from the host."* 

An, 839.. Here was mickle slaughter on Lehdeane [London], and on 
Cwantavic {Etaples,-in.the Saxon Boulonnais], and on.Hrofesceaster [ Rochester].” 

-»**An.. 840. Here Aithelwulf king fought at Carrum. [Charmouth ?] against 
35 shipfuls, and the Danes held the battlefield. And Lothwi the Casere [Louis 
le Debonniaire] forth-fared.” 

* # An. :855. Here heathen men first on Sheppey over winter sat. And that 
ilk year Aéthelwulf king booked the tenth deal.of all his land over all his 
kingdom: to love of ‘God and to, his own endless salvation ” [7.¢., he gave one-tenth 
of his Jand.to the Church}, 


After-a long series of such entries, the retribution for the English 
conquest of the Welsh, the Peterborough chronicler at last records 
the sad year:—- 


** An. 870. Here fared the host [for a sort of Danish standing army now 
harried the land without cessation] over Mercia into East Anglia, and took winter 
seat at Thetford. And on that year St. Eadmund king [afterwards the patron 
martyr of St.-Edmundsbury]} fought against them, and-the--Danes won the day, 
and offslew the: king, and gained all that land, and for-did [destroyed] all the 
minsters that they came to. On that ilk time came they to Medeshamstede, burnt 
and broke it, and slew abbot and monks, and all that they there found; and 
made it ‘that erst’ was full rich so that it was nothing.’ And’ that yeat died 
Archbishop Ceolnoth.”” 


‘All which fully accounts for the subsequent necessity for forgery 
and the general pious frauds of the Peterborough copyists. 
~~ "In 893 we read :— 


** Here on this year fared the mickle host, whereof we spake afore, eft of the 
East Kingdom [that of the Eastern Franks] westward to Bunnan [Zononia, 
Boulogne}, and there were shipped so that they set themselves over in one 
erossing, horses and -all.. And there they came up. on Limenemouth with twa 
hundred ships. ‘The mouth is on eastward Kent, atthe east end of the. mickle 
wood ‘that we hight. Andred [the forest of Anderida,.or Weald]. The wood is 
east-lang and west-lang, a hundred and twelve miles lang or langer, and thirty 
miles broad.. The water of which we here spake [the Limene river] flows out of 
the:Weald. -On this water they tugged up their ships, up to the Weald, four 
miles ‘from the outward mouth, and there broke a work [fortress], In on the 
fastness a few churlish men were set, and it was but half-wrought. There soon 
after came Heesten [Hastings the pirate] with 80 ships up on Thames mouth and 
— him the work at Middeltun, and the other host that at Apuldre.” 


‘ Nothing more clearly marks the simplicity of the early English 
mind than the curious dryness with which the Chronicle narrates even 
the most important events. No note or comment, no emotional addi- 
tion to the bare facts is ever given. Thus, after telling at great length 
the story of Alfred’s hopeless struggle with the Danes, and their final 
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peaceful establishment in the Denalagu, the writer notices the king’s 
death after this straightforward fashion :— 


An. go1. Here died A®lfred Athulfing [Aethelwulfing—the son of A&thel- 
wulf]}, six nights ere All Hallow Mass. He was king over all English-kin, 
bar that deal that was under Danish weald [dominion]; and he held that 
kingdom three half years less than thirty winters. There came Edward his son 
[‘‘ Edward the Elder”] to the rule. And there seized Aithelwold ztheling, his 
father’s son, the ham [villa] at Winburne [Wimbourne], and at Tweoxneam 
{Christchurch], by the king’s unthank and his witan’s [without leave from the 
king]. There rode the king with his fyrd till he reached Badbury against 
Winburne. And Aithelwold sat within the ham, with the men that to him had 
bowed, and he had forwrought [obstructed] all the gates in, and said that he 
would either there live or there lie. Thereupon rode the ztheling on night 
away, and sought the [Danish] host in Northumbria, and they took him for king 
and bowed to him. And the king bade ride after him, but they could not out- 
ride him. Then beset man the woman that he had erst taken without the king’s 
leave, and against the bishop’s word, for that she was ere that hallowed a nun, 
And on this ilk year forth-fared /®thelred (he was ealdorman on Devon) four 
weeks ere Alfred king. 


Passing overa hundred years, the entry for 1009, in the disastrous 
reign of A&thelred the Unready, will show the greater fulness of the 
Chronicle as time advances :— 


An. 1009. Here on this year were the ships ready of which we ere spake, 
and there were so many of them as never ere (so far as books tell us) were made 
among English kin in no king’s day. And man brought them all together to 
Sandwich, and there should they lie, and hold this earth against all outlanders’ 
[foreigners’] hosts. But we had not yet the luck nor the worship [valour] that 
the ship-fyrd should be of any good to this land, no more than it oft was afore. 
Then befel it at this ilk time or a little ere, that Brihtric, Eadric’s brother the 
ealdorman’s, forwrayed [accused] Wulfnoth child to the king: and he went out 
and drew unto him twenty ships, and there harried everywhere by the south 
shore, and wrought all evil. Then quoth man to the ship-fyrd that man might 
easily take them, if man were about it. Then took Brihtric to himself eighty 
ships and thought that he should work himself great fame if he should get 
Wulfnoth, quick or dead. But as they were thitherward, there came such a 
wind against them such as no man ere minded [remembered], and it all to-beat 
and to-brake the ships, and warped them on land : and soon came Wulfnoth and 
for-burned the ships, When this was couth [known] to the other ships where 
the king was, how the others fared, then was it as though it were all redeless, and 
the king fared him home, and the ealdormen, and the high witan, and forlet the 
ships thus lightly. And the folk that were on the ships brought them round eft 
to Lunden, and let all the people’s toil thus lightly go for nought: and the 
victory that all English kin hoped for was no better. There this ship-fyrd was 
thus ended ; then came, soon after Lammas, the huge foreign host, that we hight 
Thurkill’s host, to Sandwich, and soon wended their way to Canterbury, and 
would quickly have won the burg if they had not rather yearned for peace of 
them. And all the East Kentings made peace with the host, and gave it three 
thousand pound. And the host there, soon after that, wended till it came to 
Wightland, and there everywhere in Suth-Sex, and on Hamtunshire, and eke on 
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Berkshire harried and burnt, as their wont is. Then bade the king call out all 
the people, that men should hold against them on every half [side]: but none the 
less, look ! they fared where they willed. Then one time had the king foregone 
before them with all the fyrd as they were going to their ships, and all the folk 
was ready to fight them. But it was let, through Eadric ealdorman, as it ever 
yet was. Then, after St. Martin’s mass, they fared eft again into Kent, and 
took them a winter seat on Thames, and victualled themselves from East-Sex and 
from the shires that there next were, on the twain halves of Thames.. And oft 
they fought against the burg of Lunden, but praise be to God, it yet stands 
sound, and they ever there fared evilly. And there after mid-winter they took 
their way up, out through Chiltern, and so to Oxenaford [Oxford], and for-burnt 
the burg, and took their way then on the twa halves of Thames to shipward. 
There men warned them that there was fyrd gathered at Lunden against them ; 
then wended they over at Stane [Staines]. And thus fared they all the winter, 
and that Lent were in Kent and bettered [repaired] their ships. 


Nothing could show more completely what a set of “redeless” 
and unorganized barbarians these same vaunted “ Anglo-Saxons ” 
were than such an outpouring of weak and impotent despair as this 
extract. The “host” walked over the land from east to west. The 
“ fyrd,” a loose levy, without discipline or commissariat, followed it 
aimlessly about, fought desultory skirmishes, looted when it gained 
a victory, and then went home with its loot, or else ran away when 
it was beaten, and never rallied again till a fresh levy was called out. 
Organization or strategy there was none. When the “ host” attacked 
Devon, the men of Devon turned out on their own account; when 
it marched away to Gloucester or East Anglia, the Devonians con- 
gratulated themselves upon their luck and quietly let them go. The 
truth is, the “ Anglo-Saxons” were a conglomeration of lawless and 
shiftless half-amalgamated tribes, each caring only for itself; and 
the first real organization was given to England by William the 
Conqueror, and completed by Henry the Angevin. The simple 
narrative of the first step in that great revolution runs as follows :— 


There came Wyllelm earl out of Normandy into Pevensey, on St. Michael 
mass even; and as soon as they were landed they wrought castles [earthworks] 
at Hastings port. This was then couth to Harold king, and he gathered the 
mickle host, and came against him at the Hoar Appletree ; and Wyllelm came 
against him on unawares, ere his folk was ranged. But the king nevertheless 
right hardly fought against him with the men that would last with him, and there 
was much slaughter slain on either half. There was offslain Harold king, and 
Leofwine earl his brother, and Gyrth earl his brother, and many good men. 
And the French held the battle-field, as God granted them for the folks’ sins. 
Aldred archbishop and the burgers in Lunden would there have Eadgar child to 
king, all as was his right by kin ; and Eadwine and Morkere told him that they 
would fight on his side. But as it ever should have been forwarder, so was it 
from day to day later and worse, so that it at the end all went off in nought. 
This fight was done on Pope Calixtus’ day. And Wyllelm earl fared eft again to 
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Hastings,,.and bided there whether man would bow to him. And when he knew 
that man would not come to him, he fared up with all his host..that was left him 
and that since came over sea to him, and harried all the ends [ Ames, territories] 
that he fared over until he came to Beorkhamstede [Berkhamstead]. And there 
against him [odvii, to meet him] came Ealdred archbishop, and Eadgar child, 
and Eadwine earl, and Morkere earl, and all the best men of Lunden, and there 
bowed to him for need, when the most harm was done. And tiy.t was mickle 
unrede [great folly] that man did not sooner do so, when God would not better 
it for our sins. And they gave pledges and sware him oaths, and he gave them 
his troth that he would be to them a faithful lord: and yet among all this they 
harried all that they fared over. There on Midwinter day Ealdred archbishop 
hallowed him to king on Westmynster; and he pledged him on hand with 
Christ’s book, and eke swore, ere that he would set the corona. [crown was not 
yet a naturalized English word] on his head, that he would this people 'so hold as 
any king afore him best did, if they would be faithful te him. Yet none the 
less he laid a right heavy tax on men, and fared on Lent over sea to Normandy, 
and with him Stigand archbishop, and Aegelnath abbat om Glzstingabyrig 
[Glastonbury,] and Eadgar child, and Eadwine earl, and Morkere earl, and 
many other good men of Englaland. And Oda bishop and Wyllelm earl were 
left here after, and wrought castles widely through the people, and swinked poor 
folk, and ever since it evilled [grew worse] greatly. Be good the end when God 
will, . ie ae 

A nation so miserably incapable-of united action before the face 
of a common foe deserved to be put to school under the hard task- 
masters of Romance civilization. From the process resulted the free 
and almost civilized English that wé now know. Two or three last 
specimens will show the transitional stage under the Norman kings. 
The land needed strong repressive measures to put down internal 
wrong-doing, and it got them. The first extract is under date 1124: 

This ilk year, after St. Andrew’s mass, and before Christ’s mass, held Ralph 
Basset and the king’s thanes a witen-mote on Leicestershire at Hundhoge, and 
hanged there so many thieves as never ere were, that there were in all of a little 
while four and forty men. 


In 1125 we read :— 


- On this year sent King Henry before Christ’s mass from Normandy to 
England and bid that men should lop all the moneyers that were in England of 
their limbs; that was, of each the right hand. This was because the man that 
had one pound could not spend one penny at any market [owing to depreciation 
of currency]. That was all done with mickle right, for that they had fordone all 
the land with their mickle falsehood that they wrought. . 

‘Nobody tries such stern measures with.modern Inflationists, yet 
they might possibly prove useful. At last good King Henry dies, 
and even the Peterborough chronicler, who has been grumbling all 
along at the “ heavy years,” the “ strange taxes and strange motes,” is 
obliged to do the just and stern king tardy justice. Under date 1135 
he says :— ions ‘ct 
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_ ° That ille year the king was dead, the other [second] day after St. Andrew's 
mass day, on Normandey. There was woe soon in the land, for every man that 
might soon ravaged other. ‘There took his sons and his friends his lych [corpse] ' 
and brought it to- England, and buried it in Reading. Good man he was and 
mickle awe was of him. No man durst misdo with other on his. time [of what 
early English king could the same be truly said?]. Peaee he maked for men and 
deer. Whoso en his ware: of dom or silver, durst no man say to him nought 


but good. 


It would be si ase to give an account of the English 
Chronicle without mentioning the songs interwoven into the text. 
They are written in the old English alliterative rhythm, without rime; 
and they are also marked by a sort of parallelism, like that of the 
Hebrew poetry. But the alliteration and the parallelism do not run 
quite side by side, the second half of each alliterative couplet being 
parallel with the first half of the next couplet. Accordingly, each 


new sentence begins somewhat clumsily at the half-line or czesura. 
The most famous among the songs is the ballad of Brunnanburh, 
the first few lines of which will speak for themselves. In order to 
preserve the alliteration I have modernized rather more freely than 
in the prose extracts, but not, I hope, so as to lose the spirit of the 
The alliterative syllables are marked by capitals :— 


original. 


Here Aethelstan king, 
Bestower of Bracelets, 
Eadmund the Aetheling, 
Slew foes in the Slaughter, 
By Brunnanbury. 

Hewed the Helmets, 
Heirs of Edward, 

From their Fore-Fathers, 
They should Guard their Good folk 
Their Home and their Hoard. 
The Scottish Sailors, 
Fated they Fell, 

With Swordsmen’s blood 
On Morning tide 

To Glide o’er the Ground, 
The endless Lord’s taper, 
Sank to its Setting. 
Warriors Wounded, 

Shot over Shields ; 
Wearied with War. 

The Live-Long day 
Followed the Footsteps 


lord of Earls, 

and his Brother eke, 
honoured of Eld, 

with edge of the Sword, 
The Bucklers they clave, 
with Hammered steel, 

as was their Heritage, 

that oft on the Field 
Gainst every comer, 

The Hated foe cringed to them, 
and the Northern Shipmen ; 
The Field lay gory 

Since the Sun rose, 

a Mighty globe, 

God’s candle bright, 

till the great Light 

There Soldiers lay, 
Northern Wights, 

and so Scotsmen eke, 

The West-Saxons onwards, 
in Linkéd order 

of the Foul Foe. 


Perhaps the most poetical passage of all these rough early songs 


1 The word still survives in ‘*lych-gate.”” 
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occurs near the end of this same ballad. Aethelstan and his brother 
depart to the West-Saxon land, and then, says the minstrel :— 


Behind them they Left, the Lych to devour, 

The Sallow kite and the Swart raven, 
Horny of beak, — and Him, the dusk-coated, 
The white-afted Erne, the corse to Enjoy, 

The Greedy war-hawk, and that Grey beast, 

The Wolf of the Wood. No such Woeful slaughter 
Aye on this Island Ever hath been, 

By edge of the Sword, as book Sayeth, 

Writers of Eld, since of Eastward hither 
English and Saxons Sailed over Sea, 

O’er the Broad Brine, landed in Britain. 

Proud Workers of War, and o’ercame the Welsh, 
Earls of high fame, Obtaining this Earth. 


Towards the end of the Chronicle, however, we find indications 
that this old rhythmical and alliterative poetry was beginning to die 
out, being replaced by our modern metrical and rimed system. The 
famous character of William the Conqueror is written partly in prose 
and partly in a very rough and irregular riming couplet. ‘Though it 
has been often translated, this last-named peculiarity has never been 
preserved in the modernized versions, and therefore I shall make no 
apology for laying it once more before my readers :— 


He ruled over England, and so thoroughly minded it all with his cunning 
that there was not one hide of land in England that he wist not who had it, or of 
what worth it was, and after set it down in his writ [alluding to the great survey 
of Domesday Book] Bryt-land [Wales] was under his weald, and he therein 
castles wrought, and that kin wealded withal. So eke Scotland he put under 
him by his mickle strength. Normandy, that land was his by heritage, and over 
the earldom that is hight Mans he ruled. [Notice the parallelism.] And if he 
might yet twa years have lived he would have won Ireland with his worship [here 
we have alliteration], and without any weapon. Natheless on his time had men 
mickle swink, and very many woes. Castles he let work, and poor men sore to 
swink, The king was so sorely stark and took of his underlings many a mark of 
gold and many more a hundred pound of silver : 


That he took by right 

And of great unright, 

From his folk with evil deed 
For sore little need. 

He was on greediness befallen, 
And getsomeness he loved withal. 
He set a mickle deer frith, 
And he laid laws therewith, 
That whoso slew hart or hind 
Him should man then blinden. 
He forbade to slay the harts, 
And so eke the bears. 
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So well he loved the high deer 

As if he their father were. 

Eke he set by the hares 

That they might freely fare. 

His rich men mourned it 

And the poor men wailed it. 

But he was so firmly wrought 

That he recked of all nought. 

And they must all withal 

The king’s will follow, 

If they wished to live 

Or their land have, 

Or their goods eke, 

Or quiet ease to seek, 

Woe is me, 

That any man so proud should be, 
Thus himself up to raise, 

And over all men to boast. 

May God Almighty show his soul mild-heart-ness, 
And do him for his sin’s forgiveness ! 


From such doggerel as this we have slowly developed the noble 
versification of /x Memoriam. But, if the rudeness of the rime in 
these early verses strikes us as somewhat absurd, we should remember 
that such an assonance as is found in the weakest of the foregoing 


lines would still satisfy the cultivated ears of Castilian poets. 

One last word as to the language of the Chronicle. I have said 
already that it is simply English in a very early form, and I shall try 
now to prove the literal truth of the statement. To do this it will be 
best first to modernize a piece of the Chronicle ; then to re-write it 
in the intermediate form ; and finally to give it in the original shape. 
The entry for 853 runs as follows :— 


Here Ceorl ealdorman fought against heathen men with Devonshire at 
Wicgeanbeorge, and there slew mickle slaughter, and took the victory; and 
heathen men first sat on Thanet over winter. And that ilk year came 350 ships 
on Thames mouth and brake Canterbury and London-bury, and put to flight 
Beorhtwulf, king of the Mercians, with his fyrd, and fared south over Thames on 
Surrey; and against them fought Aethelwulf king and Aethelbald his son at 
Aclea with West-Saxon fyrd. 


Now, let us slightly antiquate the language, bearing in mind that 
the syllable ge- has the same general force as in High German ; that 
¢ is pronounced like & ; that ¢ often answers to a modern y ; and that 
mid means “ with,” while wth means “against.” The intermediate 
version would then run as follows :— 


Here Ceorl ealdorman ge-fought with hethene menn mid Defenescire at 
'Wicgeanbeorge, and there mickle weal ge-slew, and sige [victory] took; and 
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hethene menn erest on Tenet over winter sat.- Atid that ilk’ year came fourth 
half hund{red] ships on Temese mouth, and brake Cant-wara-burh, and Lunden- 
burh, and fliemed [put to flight] Beorhtwulf, Mercian’ cing, mid his fyrd, and faxed 
south over Temese on Suthrige; and him with ge-fought Athelwulf cing and 
Aethelbald his son at Aclea mid West-Sexna fyrd. 


Finally, if we add the inflexions, and slightly alter the spelling, we 
have the very words of the Chronicle itself :— 

Her Ceorl ealdorman gefeaht with hethene men mid Defenescire ext 
Wicgeanbeorge, and ther mycel wel geslogon, and sige namon. And hethene 
menn «rest on Tenet ofer winter seton. And thy ilcan geare comon feorthe 
healf hund scipa on Temese muthan, and brecan Cantwaraburh and Lundenburh, 
and gefleimdon Beorhtwulf Myrcna cing, mid his fyrde, and foron suth ofer 
Temese on Suthrige ; and him gefeaht with Athelwulf cing and Aethelbald his 
sunu xt Aclea mid Westsexna fyrd. . 


Is it not at once strange and interesting that we should thus be 
able to read, in our own language, such minute details of so remote 
a period? Indeed, it is not too much to say that English readers 
can find far more accessible information about the England of Alfred 
and of William the Conqueror than about the Australia’ of our own 
day. And is it not a piece of national folly, under such circum- 
stances, that we should so neglect the early history of our own people, 
when we pay such minute attention to the very doubtful annals of 
primitive Hellas and Italy? 

At the same time, we should be on our guard against a foolish 
theory which has been widely put forward of late -years, and which 
threatens greatly to mar the beauty, usefulness, and flexibility of our 
English speech. Because the English tongue in its origin and root 
is purely Teutonic, it has been assiduously preached to us that we 
should endeavour wholly to Teutonize our modern writings. We are to 
avoid Romance words wherever we can find a native equivalent, and 
we are to pauperize our rich vocabulary by cutting out half its noblest 
and best materials. In their place we are to substitute the novel and 
clumsy jargon of Mr. Furnivall’s “ Forewords.” Now, the English 
language as spoken by our early ancestors was doubtless a strong and 
a vigorous tongue, but it lacked many elements of grace and exactness 
which are to be found in its modern descendant, the English of our 
own day. The Romance words which we borrowed from the Norman- 
French are some of the finest and most poetical in our present 
speech. The Latin and the Greek words which we have taken in 
since the Renaissance, though less beautiful and effective for poetry 
or rhetoric, are often of great value for practical purposes, as in 
science or technical discourse, because of their superior accutacy 
and definhitenéss. Too exclusive a use of classical words is a mark 
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of pedantry and stilted unnaturalness ; but too exclusive a use of 
Teutonic words is a mark of affectation and unnecessary purism. 
It is quite possible to avoid either extreme of Johnsonese or of 
“English speech-craft.” We ought really to write as we talk and 
think. Buffon’s oft-quoted apophthegm—/ style, cest l’homme— 
ought to be true.of all written works. But no man /a/ks Early 
English ; ‘why, then, should he write it? Merely to translate a few 
pages of the Chronicle, as I have done above, into language com- 
prehensible to modern readers, is‘almost impossible without having 
recourse to words of Romance_origin ; and in one case, that of the 
Teutonic sige, I have broken down entirely, being compelled to use 
the almost unaltered Latin equivalent victory. To write a volume in 
such a style as‘that of these extracts would be impossible, unless a 
man translated his native modern English, as he went, back into the 
unfamiliar and unadulterated Low-Dutch tongue of our ancestors. 
Is it possible to conceive a thoroughly Teutonic version of Lyell’s 
“ Principles,” or Darwin’s “ Origin of Species”? We might as well 
propose to restore the independence of Mercia and Northumbria, to 
remove our seat of Government to Winchester or Lichfield, and to 
re-enact: the laws of Offa or Ine, as to give up for a pure antiquarian 
fancy all the rich acquisitions of our spoken and written speech 
during ten centuries of national development. 
GRANT ALLEN, 
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A NATURALIST’S HAUNT. 


EOPLE have of late been so much interested by Mr. Smiles’s 
two naturalists, the- Baker and the Shoemaker of northern 
Scotland, that they are apt to forget another Scotch naturalist whose 
name was equally familiar to all blessed with kindred tastes a quarter 
of a century ago. Sportsmen, at all events, cannot be blamed for this 
neglect. The character and the books of Charles St. John are dear 
to all who read of or seek sport in the North. His perseverance, 
sagacity, and humanity in the field furnish an excellent model to all 
all who would emulate his deeds ; while his marvellous quicksighted- 
ness, and the instinct which he possessed for seizing the varied cha- 
racteristics of animal and bird life, point out the special qualities to 
be aimed at by all who would enter intelligibly into the life of the 
lower animals. No book of modern times has done so much to popu- 
larise Scotch sport as St. John’s “Highland Sports.” It possesses 
the rare merit of being as useful on the mountain side as it is inter- 
esting in the study. His book on Sutherlandshire, again, is full of 
hints to a deer-stalker, though the sport to be found in that great 
county is scarcely touched. But, as if to make amends to the student 
for this disappointment, his third book, “ Natural History and Sport 
in Moray,” the fruits of his mature judgment, abounds in acute notices 
of bird and beast life. There is the same love of sport as is manifest 
in every page of the “ Highland Sports,” while a more careful descrip- 
tion of birds and a more eager observation of their ways is apparent. 
The keen desire for excitement has tamed down into an all-absorbing 
search after the hidden secrets of the birds and animals which were 
found in his neighbourhood—a neighbourhood than which one more 
suited to a naturalist’s tastes, or richer in the objects of his pursuit, 
cannot be fancied, so far as our isles are concerned. 

When Mr. St. John left the Treasury, in or < bout 1834, he at once 
withdrew to the north of Scotland, where he found a congenial sphere 
open to him. We first hear of him at Rosehall, in Ross-shire, but 
after his marriage he lived at Aldourie, near Loch Ness. About 1840 
began his connection with Morayshire, which was to lead to the 
acquaintance of Mr. Cosmo Innes, the antiquary, who was the’ first 
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to introduce him to the public by the charming account of the 
“ Muckle Hart of Benmore,” published by Mr. Innes to illustrate an 
article of his own in the Quarterly Review. From Invererne, his 
first residence in this county, Mr. St. John moved to Rose Bank, 
near Nairn, and finally to the College, Elgin. While living at these 
three places the naturalist’s attention was strongly attracted to that 
long stretch of lonely coast on the Moray Firth, looking across to the 
gloomy mountains of Ross-shire, which begins at Nairn and runs past 
the curious sandhills of Culbin, where the rabbits sat through the 
summer evenings on furze “ nibbled into regular cushions and otto- 
mans,” and the foxes grew like wolves in size and strength. Then 
succeeded Findhorn Bay, Burghead, and the Covesea Scars, where 
the peregrine built. Still passing eastward, came Spynie Loch and 
Castle, with the former of which St. John has associated his name 
in the minds of readers of his “Wild Sports,” more than with any 
other place. Then at Lossiemouth the familiar coast-line ends, 
passing now into the district identified with Edward’s researches. It 
is the purpose of this paper to recall some reminiscences of Spynie, 
the peculiar haunt of St. John, at all events through the winter 
months. 

Spynie is connected with Elgin archzologically in that the seat of 
the Bishopric of Moray was removed from Spynie to the latter town 
in 1223, Spynie itself having been made the head-quarters of the See by 
Papal Bull in 1203. Elgin itself is a quiet old-fashioned town, cele- 
brated mainly for itsCathedral. It had a museum, a sort of old curiosity 
shop, containing a few valuable specimens of stuffed birds and a vast 
assortment of rubbish— 

Huge Ammonites, and the first bones of Time; 
And on the tables every clime and age 
Jumbled together ; celts and calumets, 


Claymore and snowshoe, toys in lava, fans 
Of sandal], amber, ancient rosaries, ' 


and the like. One particularly ghastly relic consisted of the blood- 
stained fragments of a watch belonging to a hapless officer who had 
been cut in half by a shell. What this article could do for the 
advancement of science and art is incomprehensible ; but the whole 
place had the air of being the general lumber-room of the district, 
and since our visit to it in the summer of 1879 the collection has, 
we believe, been sold by auction. The cathedral was founded by 
Bishop Murray the year after the seat of the Bishopric was moved 
to Elgin, and forms now a ruin of exquisite grace, certainly the finest 


1 The Princess. 
VOL. CCXLVI, NO. 1793. 00 
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architectural remains in Scotland north of the Forth. - Did it not lie 
somewhat off the main line of Highland traffic, it would be known 
and visited by hundreds. As it is, protected within high iron railings, 
with smoothly-shaven sward around it, but with no solemn service 
ever heard within its walls, it testifies mutely to a church and a 
ritual which has long passed away from it, and waits in patience, let 
us hope, for better things in front. The exquisite lancets, carvings, 
and mouldings, together with the grand western doorway, however, 
which yet remain, can only be named here in the hope that others 
may be attracted to them. Immediately outside may be seen the 
remains of an ecclesiastical building bearing a fine stone carving of 
the Hepburn arms. Thence the pilgrim will walk out, some three 
miles, to Spynie. 

It is not a cheerful walk, even in summer. The road rises from 
the river valley, and gains square fields lately enclosed with stone 
walls, while every here and there clumps of larch and fir have been 
left among desolate sandhills. The few cottages visible are new, or 
at all events unpicturesque, in the barrenness of their cold stones and 
scanty “kailyards.” The corn was young and green as we skirted 
these rectangular fields, seeming the most unlikely locality for the 
“violet of a legend to blow,” and our enthusiasm for our favourite 
Scotch naturalist began to flag grievously while surveying what he 
has rendered classic ground. Then we looked for the special objects 
of his study—birds; but very few were to be seen. A yellow 
bunting flitted along the road ; two or three skylarks sang over the 
green corn ; a pair of swifts coursed up and down the braes where 
the corn waved ; and a black-backed gull beat along them more 
carefully, looking out for prey to suit its omnivorous maw. Over the 
sandhills and moraines a few green plover were flying about aim- 
lessly. We half expected to see the peregrine that breeds in the 
Covesea rocks, or the hen-harrier, which was ever a favourite bird 
for observation by St. John, skirting the little fir clumps, forgetting 
for the moment that civilisation had well-nigh, if not totally, exter- 
minated them in this district of late years. If a small bird flew 
over, it was impossible to avoid thinking of the rose-coloured pastor, 
and how St. John tells us: “ When shooting rabbits near the loch of 
Spynie I saw a small bird fly high over my head, called out ‘a rose- 
coloured starling,’ and shot at it, bringing it down beautifully clean 
and scarcely injured. It is but very rarely met with in any part of 
Britain.”' After a wearisome hecause monotonous walk a barn is 
passed, and then we ascend to a clump of trees; an old burial- 

' Natural History and Sport in Moray, p. 166. 
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ground here comes into sight, with the rambling, solid-looking farm 
of Spynie and the usual supply of cartsheds and outhouses. On the 
other side is a depression, and the eye at once falls on the grey walls 
and square keep of Spynie Palace, once a sufficiently proud abode of 
the Bishops of Moray, now a ruin abandoned to the jackdaws. 

A couple of fields yet remain, and then the visitor stands by the 
tall shell and hugely thick walls of the castle. The gateway is 
tolerably perfect, with two loopholes above and a slab of stone let 
into the wall below them, engraved with the Hepburn arms and a 
crosier. A large court succeeds, as usual, surrounded with crumbling 
walls and the ruins of the stables and other offices which ordinarily 
encompass such a precinct. This leads up to the great tower, which 
is wonderfully perfect, the smooth stones without, and the plaster 
remaining intact in many places within, yet testifying to the solidity 
and care with which it was built. The stones which carried the rafters 
overhead still project, but time, thieves, and perhaps fire, have made 
away with the beams and roof. Windows are pierced through every 
here and there in the upper stages, the cardinal’s hat and armorial 
bearings of Patrick Hepburn being conspicuous here, too, under 
one of them. A few stones have here and there fallen from the 
lintels of the square-headed windows ; otherwise the building is in 
excellent preservation, and the entrance to cellars and dungeon may 
yet be seen. Cows and sheep now placidly wander in the courtyard 
which in old days saw very different scenes. The loneliness of the 
place is indescribable. 

The castle stands on arising ground which is covered with a 
plantation of scrubby beech trees. From this the eye falls on a 
wide prospect of water and marsh sweeping round to the left, the 
latter abounding in beds of tall rushes. Spynie Loch until living 
memory washed the base of this mound. Now it has been drained 
and much of the bottom turned into “peat hags.” The long rows 
of black peat-stacks and the straight-cut ditches between them 
diversify the marsh, and are intersected here and there with dreary 
sheets of water. When all was a vast expanse it formed a favourite 
feeding-ground of swans and ducks which came in from the adjacent 
bay. Even now in July, when we visited it, we were mobbed by 
several hundred of the black-headed gulls (Zarus ridibundus) which 
were feeding and breeding apparently in the marshes, while coots, 
waterhens, and other waterfowl swam in and out of their reedy 
retreats, and jackdaws screamed round the old tower, all much 
insulted at our approach. The rail to Lossiemouth runs through 
the marshes, but the birds did not seem to mind it, and Virgil’s 
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account of the varias pelagi volucres readily came into our mind as 
we watched them— 

Certatim largos humeris infundere rores ; 

Nunc caput objectare fretis, nunc currere in undas, 

Et studio incassum videas gestire lavandi. 

Tum cornix plena pluviam vocat improba voce, 

Et sola in sicca secum spatiatur arena. (Georg. i. 385. ) 
No wonder that Spynie Loch was so delightful a resort in St. John’s 
eyes. He relates' that during summer he often found a few wigeon 
about this loch ; but was inclined to fancy them wounded birds, 
unable to follow the migrating flocks of their fellows. They breed 
in Sutherlandshire, however, and considering the comparative peace 
of this loch, it does not seem improbable that sound birds were 
tempted to remain, other conditions being much the same as those 
which they would find in the more northern county. But winter, 
of course, offers in such a locality more objects of interest to the 
ornithologist. ‘Thus we find St. John writing : 

February 15, 1847. —Rode to Gordonstown and shot ducks with Sir Alexander 
Gordon Cumming at the Loch of Spynie, which I consider to be about the best 
loch in the North for wild-fowl shooting. Its situation is excellent ; and being 
for the most part shallow and covered with grass, rushes, and tall reeds, it is 
perfectly adapted in every way for sheltering and feeding all sorts of wild fowl, 
and they resort there in incredible numbers, and of every kind from the swan to 
the teal. To-day we saw immense numbers of mallard and wigeon, and some 
pochards, pintail ducks, and teal. Besides these birds there were flocks of coots, 
and numbers of moorhens, &c. One swan only is at present on the loch, which 
from its half-frozen state is not in good condition for wild fowl. In the dusk we 
took up positions near some fields where the potatoes had not been raised, in 
consequence of the disease in this plant. Here we killed several mallards and 
ducks, as they feed constantly on the half-rotten potatoes.? 

Under the changed conditions of our own day, resulting from 
drainage, increased population, and more locomotion, many of the 
rarer visitors to the loch in St. John’s time must not be looked for 
at all at present ; while others which were not uncommon winter 
after winter when he resorted here, are now only occasionally to be 
found, after great gales, during severe frosts, and the like. Still, 
with the exception of the bittern and swan perhaps, the birds 
mentioned in this extract from the same book (which has long been 
out of print) might be found upon the loch during suitable weather. 
It furnishes us with another winter piece drawn by an incomparable 
hand at such subjects. 


There is no fresh-water lake which has so large a quantity of wild fold on it 
as the Loch of Spynie ; and I do not know a more amusing sight than the move- 





» Natural History and Sport in Moray, p. 5. ? Ibid. p. 40. 
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ments and proceedings of the thousands of birds collected there during this season. 
All wild fowl, from swan to teal, swarm on this lake (I have known one instance 
of the bittern having been killed here) ; and it is most interesting to see the habits 
and manners of feeding and of passing their time, of the different kinds, some 
feeding only by night and others moving about at all hours. On the approach of 
night, however, the whole community becomes restless and on the move, and the 
place is alive with the flocks flying to and fro, uttering their peculiar notes, and 
calling to each other as they pass from one part of the loch to another. The 
mallards for the most part take to the fields in search of food, flying either in 
pairs or in small flocks of five or six. The wigeon keep in companies of ten or 
twelve, whistling constantly to each other as they fly to feed on the grassy edges 
of the lochs. The teal and some other birds feed chiefly on the mud-banks and 
shallows which abound in parts of this half-drained lake ; and amongst the loose 
stones of the old castle of Spynie, which overlooks it, and where formerly proud 
ecclesiastics trod, the badger has now taken up his solitary dwelling.' 

The result of hours of careful observation is seen condensed 
in this paragraph, yet there is no attempt at fine writing, no 
“graphic presentation,” as the phrase now runs, of the wild life 
here depicted. To anyone with the least eye for the habits and 
instincts of birds, this passage alone would show how excellent 
an ornithologist was St. John. The love of sport and of obser- 
vation went hand in hand with him, and as on the one side no 
character is so distasteful to the naturalist as the man who only cares 
for killing, and to whom sport means so many score of pheasants 
slain at a battue ; on the other, the professed ornithologist whose 
studies seldom pass beyond the museum and library is equally an 
anomaly. The true lover of nature must also be a lover of sport, 
or he fails in enthusiasm and sympathy. Certainly the delight of 
watching birds at home could nowhere be more easily gratified than 
at Spynie. As we sat on an embankment observing the many birds, 
but comparatively few species to be seen in summer, while the 
corncrake (another of St. John’s favourites) monotonously uttered 
its crooning in the long grass, and the black-headed gulls flew 
about in a state of virtuous indignation at the intruder on their 
domain, it was easy to fancy him whose pen had made the loch 
well-known ground, rambling about gun in hand from marsh 
to marsh, yet more occupied with his field-glass than with 
shooting, while Grip (the retriever whose skull was by his master’s 
orders buried with him) stealthily followed, and Donald, leaning 
against the ruined wall, impatiently took “ sneeshin,” and longed to 
“hae his satisfaction o’ the gulls.” Beautiful as the Findhorn river 
is, and well as we seem to know the Ross-shire mountains and 
Sutherlandshire lochs, thanks to St. John’s writings, his memory is 


1 Natural History and Sport in Moray, p. 301, 
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ever identified most strongly in our estimation with the sandhills of 
Culbin and their continuation, Loch Spynie. 

Several of the rarer birds and animals concerning which St. John 
wrote were to be seen in the museum at Elgin, notably the -bittern 
which he says was shot at Spynie. Crossbills which he had so 
closely observed, of which he found several nests at Dulsie higher 
up the Findhorn, were also represented ; a honey buzzard killed near 
Pluscardine, where the fatal seizure attacked our naturalist as he 
was shooting; the great spotted woodpecker ( Picus major) from 
Elgin; osprey, merlin, purple sandpiper, and white-tailed sea eagle 
(from Loch Carron, Ross-shire) were other interesting specimens. A 
roller killed at Ballindalloch ; turnstones and oyster catchers (these 
latter very common in summer on the Findhorn), brent and bernicle 
geese, and a fine specimen of the golden eagle, formed the gems of 
the Elgin collection. ‘They pleasantly illustrated not only the 150 
species of birds which is about the number forming the avi-fauna 
of Moray, but also the haunts of him who has done so much to 
make it known. It may be hoped that, if removed from the 
Museum, the collection has been preserved intact somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. A local museum of this kind is most valuable, not 
only to natives, amongst whom it serves to stimulate and evoke 
latent tastes for natural history, but quite as much to strangers 
wishing to compare the birds and beasts of one district with 
another. 

Our reminiscences of a delightful visit to a curious and little- 
known locality are now ended. 

Sepulchrum 
Incipit apparere Bianoris, 

- It is impossible, however, to avoid a mental contrast between the 
barren sandy country around Loch Spynie, the favourite haunt of 
Scotland’s greatest working naturalist, with the fertile well-wooded 
country round Selborne, sacred to England’s most observant 
ornithologist. And as with the localities, so with the men; they 
were utterly dissimilar in all points save a passionate sympathy with 
nature, and the power of expressing their observations in striking, 
homely, yet powerful language. This juxtaposition of the two 
localities and the men who have conferred celebrity on them is full of 
instruction, were this the place to draw it out, not only in- method 
but also in literary style. But the sun is sinking lower ; the corncrake 
is creaking more vigorously ; the peewit is becoming more fantastic in 
its winged gambols ; the gulls are still angrily sweeping round, like 
wasps whose retreat has been disturbed. One more look at the sheets 
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of water, edged by tall rushes and broken here and there into ripples 
by the coots; one more glance at the proud keep of Spynie, mag- 
nificent in decay, now dear only to jackdaws and picnic parties ; and, 
much gratified with our pilgrimage, we retrace the dull road to 
Elgin, reflecting the while what a glorious etching that stern 
deserted tower would make, surrounded by its shadowy marshes, 
their tall nodding reeds, and obtrusive bird life, while far away to 
the north loom the misty forms of some of Scotland’s finest moun- 
tains. The whole district, indeed, possesses a stern yet. not 
unattractive beauty, and in default of the etching needle we fall back 
upon Wordsworth for its interpretation : 


Like a breeze, 
Or sunbeam, over your domain I passed, 
In motion without pause ; but ye have left 
Your beauty with me, a serene accord 
Of forms and colours, passive, yet endowed 
In their submissiveness with power as sweet 
And gracious, almost, might I dare to say, 
As virtue is, or goodness ; sweet as love, 
Or the remembrance of a generous deed.— Zhe Prelude. 


M. G. WATKINS. 
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FALLEN OUT OF THE RANKS. 


T is a remarkable phase in the Conservative rout that the first to 
fall—or even to be drummed—out of the ranks were certain 
members of the House of Commons whose political life has been 
chiefly marked by personal hostility to Mr. Gladstone. The Hamil- 
ton family were distinguished above all others by the almost spiteful 
persistence of their attacks upon Mr. Gladstone. Of four members 
of this ducal family who sat in the last Parliament the constituencies 
have left but one. The first to go was Lord Claude Hamilton, the 
second son of the Duke of Abercorn. Lord Claude is a young 
legislator who, as he has attacked the veteran statesman amid ringing 
cheers from the crowded Conservative benches, has more than once 
recalled to mind one of the most popular of Sir Edward Landseer’s 
studies from canine life. The Marquis of Hamilton, the heir to the 
dukedom, was for the most part content to look on, not being gifted 
with the pert glibness of speech which in his family reaches its highest 
point of excellence in his younger brother, Lord George, late Vice- 
President of the Council. The Marquis, Lord Claude, and their 
uncle Claude, have been rejected at the poll, and of Hamiltons in 
the House of Commons it may be said that “ now there is one.” 
Another gentleman who first came into honourable prominence 
by the violence of his opposition to Mr. Gladstone was Mr. James 
Lowther. It is a matter of history how in the session of 1873 this 
more recently distinguished young statesman opposed Mr. Gladstone’s 
colossal measures of reform with resonant catcalls, and with the 
species of physical-endurance argument which he has since indig- 
nantly denounced in others as “ obstruction.” Mr. Lowther having 
a good physique, a habitude of hearing the chimes at midnight, 
much youthful enthusiasm, and a choice companion in Mr, Caven- 
dish Bentinck, earned the gratitude of his party at this epoch. It 
seemed that this gratitude received an adequately full measure of 
recognition when in the day of prosperity he was made Under 
Secretary for the Colonies. It must be added that, whilst he remained 
at this post, Mr. Lowther justified the expectations generously formed 
of him. He was assiduous, courteous, and intelligent, The House, 
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which always has a secret regard for high spirits, was pleased with 
the success of the young roysterer of 1868-73. But it was a little 
staggered when in 1878 Mr. Lowther was promoted to the office 
of Chief Secretary for Ireland. There is no administrative post in 
the Ministry—saving, perhaps, the Foreign Secretaryship and the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer—that requires higher ability and 
nicer tact than this. Successfully to administer the executive of 
Ireland would be a triumph of which any statesman might be proud. 
Lord Beaconsfield, either over-estimating the abilities of his lively 
young protégé, or under-estimating the importance of the welfare of 
Ireland, appointed Mr. Lowther to the place vacated by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. In taking this step he unconsciously commenced that 
disturbance of the edifice of his Government, which has since become 
a disastrous fall. 

Mr. Lowther has proved one of the worst Irish Secretaries known 
to this generation. He was not only not big enough for the place, 
but he wilfully, as it seemed, delighted to show his incompetency. 
His lightheartedness and boyish humour, well enough when in oppo- 
sition, had a ghastly inappropriateness displayed by a responsible 
minister at a time when Ireland was starving. Moreover, his jests 
were not very good, his humour being rather that of a practical joker 
than of a wit. Intoxicated with a sense of power, and perhaps 
honestly feeling the impossibility of doing or saying anything that 
would satisfy the Irish Members, Mr. Lowther of late assumed from 
the Treasury Bench an aggravating air of defiant indifference which 
on one occasion drew upon him a scathing rebuke from Mr. Bright. 
His conduct daily widened the breach between Ireland and England, 
and had no insignificant part in bringing about the condition of affairs 
which Lord Beaconsfield boldly and confidently attempted to solve 
by the open declaration of war contained in his famous letter to the 
Duke of Marlborough. If Mr. Gladstone were disposed to take 
delight in small revenges, he might dwell with great complacency on 
the political career of Mr. James Lowther. 

Cambridge disposed of two gentlemen who, whilst the political 
Gulliver lay prostrate and bound in the Tory Lilliput, delighted to 
thrust in him the minute needle-points which they dignified by 
the name of spears. Writing last month on some of the features of 
“The Long Parliament,” I had occasion to refer to Mr. Smollett’s 
virulent attack on Mr. Gladstone in the early days of the session of 
1874. This our de force of vulgarity made for the member for Cam- 
bridge a certain reputation. The House of Commons, more parti- 
cularly at certain well-ascertained hours of the evening, desires above 
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all things to be amused. At some theatres, whilst scenes are being 
shifted, or leading characters are changing their dress, the liberal 
manager provides a group of tumblers or a corps of ballet-girls who 
agreeably fill up the interval. These diversions would obviously be 
out of order in the House of Commons. So Heaven sends us men 
like Mr. Smollett, or, in more genial mood, like the Major. Mr. 
Smollett did not often perform, and, to do him justice, he bestowed 
great care in getting up his part. When he was not abusing Mr. 
Gladstone, he had a good deal to say about India, a residence in 
which favoured country seemed to him to give him some right to 
speak. . With one hand elegantly disposed in his trousers pocket, and 
the other holding the scrap of paper on which were jotted down his 
more scurrilous remarks, Mr. Smollett held forth, pitching his words 
out in a grumpy tone, in keeping with his assumed character of 
the honest man who does not care a peppercorn for anyone, whose 
favour is not to be purchased nor his criticism ‘bought off. Mr. 
Smollett was a great success at first; but he did not last long. The 
House discovered that his humour consisted simply in the incon- 
grtuity of mechanically connecting abusive language with high personal 
reputation. It found that his strength was mere coarseness, his gruff 
honesty simple ill-nature, and it left him standing with left hand in 
trousers pocket, right hand grasping his flowers of Billingsgate rhe- 
toric, and his grumpy voice resounding through an almost empty 
chamber. 

In an assembly where the gift of reticence was not widely spread, 
Mr. Marten held high rank among the glibbest. To get him on his 
feet was to bring about a state of affairs in one respect akin to the 
shutting up Teddington Lock and preparing to drain it through an 
inch pipe. Like the water flowing thus, Mr. Marten’s speech would 
go on steadily and interminably, the analogy being further carried 
out by comparison of the produce of the two conduit pipes. Mr. 
Marten’s mind had tapped the great ocean of commonplace which 
rivals the physical sea in immensity and all-pervadingness. He 
was aman whom you could not choose but hear, since he had a 
strident yet thin voice that overcame all moral resistance and deter- 
mined resolve not to listen. I have heard him speak by the hogs- 
head, and declare that I never heard him utter an original thought, 
nor, has he in his consideration of a question or marshalling of an 
argument ever to my knowledge risen above the mental and moral 
attitude of a voluble attorney’s clerk. 

Yet another man, young and ambitious, who, taking a short- 
sighted view of possibilities, thought that the surest way to political 
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advancement was to abuse Mr. Gladstone, was Mr. Hanbury. 
Doubtless, in the retirement to which North Staffordshire has now rele- 
gated him, Mr. Hanbury will think with sad pleasure of those ringing 
cheers which greeted him when, two short years ago, he gave notice 
to call attention to an article by Mr. Gladstone in a monthly maga- 
zine and move a condemnatory resolution. The force of fatuous 
partisanship could no further go. On that night Mr. Hanbury 
reached the highest point in his hitherto prosperous career. 
Immediately after, a blight seemed to fall upon him. His attack on 
the veteran statesman opposite gave keen if temporary delight to 
rollicking young blades like Sir Walter Barttelot, Mr. Beckett Denison, 
and Sir Henry Wolff. But the graver leaders of the party were 
obliged to confess that it went somewhat beyond the licence per- 
missible even among a boisterous Tory majority. Mr. Hanbury was 
obliged to permit his resolution to drop, and since then his political 
career has gradually moved towards its fitting conclusion on the day 
the poll was declared in North Staffordshire. This downfall, due 
to lack of good sense and good taste, is to be regretted, since 
Mr. Hanbury has natural talents, conspicuous on the benches 
where he was accustomed to sit. Whilst member for Tamworth he 
made at least one speech indicative of high promise. He had fully 
mastered his subject—a far-reaching one, connected with Colonial 
policy. His tone was temperate, his argument well reasoned, his 
speech ready, and his presence good. If he had been content to 
walk on this lower level for a while, he might have passed for a wise 
man, or even in time become one. But, tempted by the opportunity of 
having “a go at Gladstone,” he exposed the barrenness of the land, 
and, perhaps irretrievably, spoiled at its outset a promising career. 
The official position which Mr. Raikes held during the late Par- 
liament invested him with a judicial responsibility that delivered him 
from the temptation of “going for Gladstone.” In earlier days, 
however, he was foremost in the band which formed the rising hope 
of stern unbending Tories whose watchword was “Down with - 
Gladstone!” The recollection of the strong partisan nature of Mr. 
Raikes makes all the more commendable his conduct in the chair. 
Some Irish members make it a charge against the right hon. gentle- 
man that he was unfair in his decisions, and that, whilst Chairman of 
Committees, he was never able to forget that his friends sat on his 
right hand and his political opponents on the left. As an impartial 
observer, who has probably seen more of Mr. Raikes in the: chair 
than any one of his accusers, I may say that I have frequently been 
amazed at the-patience displayed by the Chairman of Committees, 
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and have never once, through the course of six years, seen the 
slightest deviation from absolute fairness alike in his selection of 
speakers and in his decisions on points of order. The House of 
Commons will be fortunate if in the new Parliament it gets a Chair- 
man of Committees as able, as tireless, and as irreproachable as 
Mr. Raikes. 

A figure that will be missed in the new Parliament is the burly 
one in the tightly-buttoned frock-coat which announced the presence 
of Sir Robert Peel. The right Hon. Baronet performed, though in 
much more acceptable fashion, the duty of filling up intervals with 
entertainment, noted as attempted by Mr. Smollett. He was 
frequently really funny, though his humour was vastly overrated by 
an assembly Conservative on both sides, inasmuch as it is inclined 
in advance to be pleased with the bearers of familiar names, and to 
magnify their merits. When Sir Robert Peel first came forward in 
the character of a cynic—a man of independent mind, inclined to 
look on both sides, and to find that, lo! they are very bad—he was 
welcomed by acclamation. That was nearly thirty years ago, and 
two generations of the House of Commons have laughed at his odd 
strokes of humour and his indiscriminate buffeting of notabilities. It 
had become as much a matter of course to laugh when Sir Robert 
Peel opened his mouth, as it was to get up and walk out when Sir 
George Bowyer found an opportunity of commencing one of his 
harangues. Sir Robert Peel’s speeches were attractive in the Parlia- 
mentary reports, plentifully interlarded as they were with “laughter” 
and “loud laughter.” I fancy the cool-headed reader would often 
marvel at the hilarity. But, in justice to Sir Robert, it should be 
explained that his oratorical manner was often far more comical than 
his witticisms. He had a kind of Boreastical—to coin a word—free 
from the offence of blustering manner, quite refreshing, coming, as 
of late it frequently did, after the heavy style of Lord Hartington, or 
the mild demeanour of Sir Stafford Northcote. Then, Sir Robert 
looked so terribly in earnest, as, with body leaning forward, cheeks 
puffed out, and right hand outstretched, he impartially wagged a 
terrible forefinger at all mankind included within the arc of the circle 
it traversed in the course of delivering a sentence. Sir Robert 
managed his voice with dramatic effect, and as he was perfectly 
callous in the matter of what people were pleased to call their feel- 
ings, he generally succeeded in gratifying the full House assembled 
at the signal of his rising. His mission was rather to amuse or irritate 
than to instruct or counsel. His speech was illogical, even to the 
point of inconsequentiality, and if, as not frequently happened, it 
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chanced that any debater of prominence thought Sir Robert Peel’s 
noisiness was worth notice, the task of demolition was not difficult. 
Once, in the last days of the old Parliament, Lord Hartington 
thought the windbag was worth the trouble of pricking, and there 
swiftly followed the inevitable collapse. 

At the corner seat of the bench over which Sir Robert Peel used 
to fulminate sat Mr. Forsyth, member for Marylebone. Mr. Forsyth 
was an hon. member in a meaning beyond that conventionally carried 
by the phrase. He was a Conservative with a conscience ; and as 
this did not always permit him to vote or speak on behalf of Minis- 
terial measures, he was not so popular on his own side as the 
Admiral, for example. The departure of that worthy old salt is the 
removal of a landmark in the political epoch lying between 1874 and 
1880. The existence of a legislator like the Admiral was possible 
only in exceptional circumstances. Just as an orchid can flourish 
only in a certain advanced temperature, so the possibility of the 
Admiral as a legislator is conceivable only in such white heat of 
Toryism as that which secured the majority for Lord Beaconsfield in 
1874. It would be going beyond the truth to say that the Admiral 
was not possessed of a single idea applicable to political life. He had, 
in fact, two ideas. One was that whatever Her Majesty’s Ministers 
said or did was right; the other was that whatever Her Majesty’s 
Opposition did or said was wrong. The Admiral, who knew better 
how to handle a brig than an argument, and whose studies in literature 
were limited to the leading columns of the Daily Telegraph, was not 
quite such an important person as some described in “Coningsby.” 
But no one, whether in fiction or real life, so literally and faithfully 
performed the special function of “making a House, keeping a 
House, and cheering Ministers.” If this was what Stirlingshire sent 
the Admiral to Parliament for, it has by its recent decision at the poll 
rewarded faithful service with cruel ingratitude. It was the Admiral’s 
boast that last session he was never, save once, away from the House 
of Commons for two hours at a time. The apparent dereliction from 
duty, he hastens to explain, arose when, by command of Her Majesty, 
he attended a state concert at Buckingham Palace. At other times, 
when the House was sitting, on whatever day of the week, at what- 
ever hour of night or morning, whatever might be the subject under 
discussion, be sure you would find the spare, tall figure, with scanty 
locks and withered face, anchored at its post astern of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Others might seek rest or recreation outside. 
Those who remained might find Lethe in slumber, or surcease of 
interminable speech-making in the distraction of private conversation. 
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The Admiral had brought from the quarter-deck the wholesome prin- 
ciple that forbade sleep to the watch on deck. The only sign of 
weakness visible on his part was when Mr. Biggar rose, as he often 
did. The Admiral apparently could not trust himself with the Mem- 
ber for Cavan in sight and almost in reach. On these occasions he 
observed the precaution of slewing round into a position that left 
Mr. Biggar out of his sight, and only the fierce beating to and fro 
of the copy of the Orders with which he fanned himself, told how 
deeply he was moved by the metallic voice below the gangway 
opposite. 

From this same bench there has gone, in addition to the Admiral 
and Mr. Marten, Sir John Hay. Sir John was an admiral of a 
different type from the gallant old craft on his starboard bow. The 
Admiral was of the school with which Peregrine Pickle was familiar, 
or at least he might have stepped out of the pages of Peter Simple 
or Midshipman Easy. Sir John Hay, on the contrary, had quite a 
freshwater politeness, a mill-pond calmness of demeanour. If the 
mind pictured him at all amid the rudeness of a storm or the smoke 
of battle, it could not realise the oilskin and big boots, or would 
imagine him on the quarter-deck, with bared head and beatific smile, 
inviting Monsieur l’Ennemi to “ fire first.” Sir John was, as he 
deserved to be, popular on both sides of the House. But he was 
not a strong man, and for those who remain to do the work of the 
nation the principal regret in connection with Sir John’s name will 
be that he should have left the House without finding the oppor- 
tunity, looked for during fourteen years, of explaining the mystery 
of his perpetual smile. 

On the bench behind that dedicated to the two admirals sat 
another sailor. Unlike the Admiral and Sir John Hay, Lord Charles 
Beresford had something useful to say on topics connected with his 
profession. He had a large fund of common sense, and quite a 
refreshing way of finding expression for it in the simplest and most 
direct language. That he should have sat on the Conservative 
benches was a mere accident of family connection. I suppose there 
were few men in the late House of Commons more thoroughly 
Liberal than the Conservative member for county Waterford. His 
views on denominational education and on established churches, set 
forth with childlike simplicity, more than once sent an electric shock 
along the Conservative benches, causing Mr. Holt to grow pale 
with alarm, and Lord Francis Hervey to lean for support on the 
sturdy frame of Mr. Beresford Hope. Lord Charles was /enfant 
terrible of good Conservatives, and they were always grateful if the 
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discursiveness which was a pleasant characteristic in his cheery, 
gun-room style of oratory, did not lead him, in the course of a few 
remarks on naval architecture, incidentally to dispose of the question 
of predestination or of the order of bishops. 

_ Another artless British sailor, of another type, is lost to the 
new House of Commons in Captain Bedford Pim. The member 
for Gravesend was too amphibious in his avocations to profit by 
the favour which, in common with all assemblies of Englishmen, 
the House of Commons is prepared to extend to sailors. He was 
doubtless a good sailor, and certainly had seen service. But from 
the outset the House persisted in regarding him with the unreasoning 
dislike that the general public have for a marine—one who is neither 
a soldier nor a sailor, and who may be described as a landsman who 
follows the sea. Why this should be I do not profess to know, and 
will not attempt to explain. I merely record the impressions of the 
House of Commons, and they, in their subtilty, are frequently 
indefinable. 

We get the smell of the open sea again when, coming down to 
the Treasury bench, we find seated at the corner, with leg resting 
on stick, a robust, cheerful old gentleman, with a visage like the 
rising sun. This is Sir James Elphinstone, a Lord of the Treasury, 
authorised to draw a salary of £1,000 per annum, payable quarterly. 
Prior to 1874 Sir James Elphinstone, then in opposition, was wont 
to join Mr. Bentinck in an interminable chorus bewailing the con- 
dition of the Queen’s Navy under a Liberal Government, and more 
particularly the decadence of the dockyards. No one ever dreamed 
that when the opportunity came Sir James would become one of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. But if the idea had presented itself it 
would naturally have been supposed that the Admiralty would have 
been benefited by his practical experience, and his views as to the 
undesirability of building Queen’s ships in private dockyards. Sir 
James, however, after the fashion that suggested that some of the 
minor appointments in the late Ministry were arrived at by the 
simple process of drawing tickets from a hat, was made a Lord of 
the Treasury. The appointment had a remarkable effect upon the 
recipient. It seemed to strike him cumb with astonishment, and 
through all these years the tireless critic of Liberal administration 
has sat silent on the Treasury Bench, embracing all mankind, 
whether Liberals or Tories, private ship-builders or naval construc- 
tors, in one broad beaming smile. 

The ministerial benches have been grievously emptied by the issue 
of the general election. Perhaps none has lost more than that imme- 
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diately behind the Treasury bench, presumably filled with the most 
faithful supporters of the Ministry. I have already enumerated as 
gone Sir John Hay, Mr. Marten, and the Admiral. To these must 
be added Mr. Bulwer, Mr. J. S. Hardy, and not least distinguished, 
Mr. Wheelhouse. Mr. Bulwer was a well-meaning gentleman of 
somewhat funereal mien, a habit of visage probably attributable to 
the fact that he is editor of the Common Law Series of the Law 
Reports, and must necessarily read them through. Mr. Hardy is 
the eldest son of Lord Cranbrook, long known in the House of 
Commons as Mr. Gathorne Hardy. The younger man whom Rye 
has refused to re-elect is so like his father in voice and manner of 
speech, that if the listener closed his eyes he might think that we had 
once more amongst us the whilom Secretary of War. There is the 
same rush of words, the same heat of manner, the same breathlessness, 
and, eventually, the same huskiness of voice to make a premature 
end of an oration which has touched the more sensitive chords of 
Tory country gentlemen. 

Towering far above all these by reason of heights of bathos, and 
outreaching them in depths of meaninglessness, was Mr. Wheelhousc. 
In some respects Mr. Wheelhouse was the most remarkable speaker 
the House of Commons contained. I can call to mind at the 
moment only one public orator with whom the late member for 
Leeds was comparable. This is a gentleman who, some ten years 
ago, acquired fame and fortune by delivering a negro stump oration. 
He was accustomed to embark upon a multitudinous sea of words, 
having no other connecting link than the tone of his voice in uttering 
them. With unfaltering glibness and a regulated emphasis that 
seemed to imply meaning, this gentleman would proceed for a 
quarter of an hour, rolling out familiar words and high-sounding 
phrases, altogether guiltless of sense or coherence. Mr. Wheelhouse 
of course stopped short of this exaggerated type. But in some of his 
inspired moments, when the Speaker’s gallery has been crowded with 
gentlemen of rubicund countenances and generous girth, and there 
have been wafted through the House unaccustomed fumes, Mr. Wheel- 
house has come perilously near “‘ Mr. Johnson.” His thoughts, such 
as they are, do not come quickly, and in order to cover this weak- 
ness he audaciously hit upon the expedient of filling up what would 
otherwise be awkward pauses by the introduction of well-sounding 
phrases, whose familiarity blinds the careless listener to the fact 
that, in connection with what has gone before or what shall follow 
after, they have no meaning whatever. Mr. Wheelhouse was com- 
paratively safe from detection from the fact that, when he spoke, the 
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House was invariably empty. But I have frequently closely followed 
him through a sentence of almost interminable length, which absolutely 
and literally had no possible or constructive meaning. The simple 
fact was, that Mr. Wheelhouse had lost the thread of his discourse, and 
was pouring forth a miscellaneous collection of highly respectable 
words, whilst he covertly sought to pick it up again. His method 
was precisely that which the negro orator followed with such success. 
It was to start off from some truism and then to go on piling paren- 
thesis upon parenthesis, till the bewildered listener gave up the race, 
the more readily as he felt it was in good hands, and that, whatever 
Mr. Wheelhouse might mean, it must be something highly moral, 
and calculated to advance the welfare of society and the best 
interests of the Empire. 

The Navy has lost much more than the Army. Yet, amongst 
those gone we count General Shute, a gallant officer and, as 
generals go in Parliament, a man of some aptitude for debate. 
His oratorical order was, if I may say so, rather of the heavy cavalry 
style. But he was a thoroughly conscientious man, who recognised 
the fact that the House of Commons has its duties as well as its 
smoke-room. From the front bench below the gangway the 
Secretary of State for War will miss Colonel Arbuthnot—a somewhat 
peppery gentleman, who frequently illustrated that great sustaining 
principle of the British Army which forbids it to recognise defeat. I 
forget at the moment the Colonel’s particular grievance, though I 
have heard it stated often enough. He had a characteristic ora- 
torical manner, somewhat disturbing to the nerves of a peaceful man 
like Mr. Macdonald, who happened to sit directly opposite. When 
attacking the administration, or anyone else, the Colonel uncon- 
sciously fell into an attitude of fence, with body firmly poised on his 
left leg, his right foot extended, and his right hand thrust forward, 
thumb uppermost. In this position he made fierce passes at an 
imaginary foe, and, as he mechanically fixed his glittering eye upon 
the man in a direct line opposite, Mr. Macdonald has spent some 
uncomfortable moments. After his manner, the member for Stafford 
attempted to hide his embarrassment behind loud cries of “’ear! ’ear !” 
But the more he cried the more fixed became the Colonel's regard, 
and the more excited his passes with supple wrist. 

A less warlike Colonel, he who represented Southwark, sat two 
benches behind. For some time prior to his resignation Colonel 
Beresford’s attendance at the House had been rare. He did not 
often speak, except at periodical occasions, when he had been wound 
up by a man with a patent, the malversation of which was bringing 
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untold revenues to somebody else. Then Colonel Beresford showed 
that he had.a soul above party, and’ that‘in the name of Truth and 
Justice he could smite even Mr. W. H, Smith. ; 

It was from a back bench on the opposite side of the House that 
the greatest warrior of all was wont to. swing his battle-axe, Physic- 
ally and socially the absence of Major O’Gorman will leave a large 
vacant space in the new Parliament. Ih an assemblage of 650 
gentlemen of all ranks, all classes, all ages, and, being representa- 
tives, presumably of a certain measure of’ individuality, there is 
certain to be found a rich field of character. But it would be 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to find any to equal the Major. With 
some people the hill of Parliamentary fame is steep climbing. Men 
who would make a name for themselves in the heat of political 
warfare must scorn delights and live laborious days. - The Major 
leaped into fame at a single bound. His first speech enchained 
the House of Commons, and he never lost the ascendency then . 
acquired. However wearied the House might be, however late the 
hour, however serious the topic, the Major was always received with 
a shout of welcome, the more universal as it was known that he 
would not unduly trespass on public time. From the first, he 
mastered with the instinct of genius the secret of one of the principal 
means of Parliamentary success. _His speeches varied in eloquence, 
poetry, or humour; but they were uniformly short. He has been 
known to make a speech comprised within a couple of sentences—a 
gem of oratory, little more than five words long, fit to sparkle through 
ages on the forefinger of Time. His average length was ten 
minutes. But then, what store of imagery, what reaches of eloquence, 
what wealth of withering scorn, and what measure of absolute 
incomprehensibility he compressed within that space! The Major 
has been at college, and would have the Saxon know that he can 
upon occasion (and sometimes without) trot out a classical quotation 
with any one of them. With the exception of Mr. Gladstone, he 
was the only member of the late Parliament accustomed to quote 
Horace. He trolled forth the hexameters in a voice of thunder, the 
elegance of the Latin receiving a fresh grace from a slight touch of 
brogue. The accustomed observer knew to a nicety when the Major 
was approaching a treasured and carefully copied out quotation. He 
pulled himself together as if he were about ‘to take confidently, but 
not without precaution, a difficult hedge. Steadying himself for 
a moment till he had got all the bearings, he broke into a gallop, 
and was over with a rush, the thunder of his voice being lost in 
the roar of hilarious applause that hailed the accomplishment ‘of 
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the feat: ° The Major is gone, and the House will know no more his 
fearsome voice, his colossal figure, his Latin of Dublin-atte-Liffey, 
and the mellifluous muddle of his incomparable mind. As he says 
in his valédictory address, the electors of Waterford ‘have cast into 
oblivion the unlumberirg services of six long years.” 

Whilst the general election has deprived us of an illustrious 
warrior, it has also removed from Westminster the greatest consti- 
tutional lawyer of this or any age. Sir George Bowyer has happily 
droned his last drone in an empty House of Commons, and the 
British ‘constitution must needs get on as it may in his absence. It 
would not be difficult for anyone with a turn for figures to show that, 
since Sir George Bowyer is no longer a member, this Parliament ought, 
ceteris’ paribus, to rise several days earlier each session, having 
accomplished as much, or even more, practical work. Perhaps no 
man wlio spoke at such length, who displayed such erudition, and 
who was evidently so deeply impressed with the value of his contri- 
bution ‘to debate, received so little attention as Sir George Bowyer. 
‘A parallel case in more respects than one was found on the opposite 
side of the House. Like Sir George Bowyer, Lord Robert Montagu 
represented an Irish constituency. Like him, he had changed sides ; 
like him, he was deeply versed in the erudition of State policy ; like 
him, he made long speeches ; and, like him and elder Wisdom, he 
cried aloud ‘in the streets and there were none to hear. 

Sir George Bowyer had in popular esteem this advantage over 
Lord Robert Montagu, that he spoke in a low tone of voice, whereas 
Lord Robert, lashing himself into fury at the fearful shape he had 
conjured up of Russia stalking hungrily and murderously over the 
Continent, shouted at the top of an ill-regulated voice. Lord Robert 
sat on “the bench immediately behind the leader of the Opposition, 
and it was curious to note how rapidly he cleared it when he began 
to shout. Mr. Samuda would note with peculiar satisfaction the 
retirement. of Lord Robert Montagu if his point of interest were 
not changed by the fact that he himself has fallen out of the ranks. 
To Mr. Samuda the third seat behind the front opposition bench 
was one admirably adapted for purposes of sleep. He was accus- 
tomed with great regularity to return thither after dinner, and sleep 
thé sleep of innocence and prosperous shipbuilding. It happened 
more than once that Lord Robert Montagu broke in upon his 
slumbers with strident denunciation of the Czar. Now, Mr. Samuda 
did not like the Czar ; but at particular seasons all prejudice and 
passion were merged in the desire to go to sleep. 

Our council on Foreign Affairs loses another distinguished member 
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in Mr. Baillie Cochrane, though the country is glad to know that in 
this case what the Commons lose the Lords will gain. Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane brought to bear upon Foreign Affairs a profound and 
subtle knowledge which often went beyond the capacity of his 
hearers. He had a gentle, not to say, feeble way of dealing 
with great nations and Imperial policies that somehow failed 
to catch attention, and there was a general inclination to take for 
granted what he might be saying. He will be much more at home 
in the House of Lords. 

Incomparably the best of Conservative Irish members has been 
removed in the person of Mr. Kavanagh. Handicapped by disadvan- 
tages that would have daunted ordinary men and made them shrink 
from public life, Mr. Kavanagh boldly grappled with circumstance. 
He did not often speak, and made no pretensions to oratory. But his 
essays on the few topics he handled showed a perfect mastery of the 
subject. From the other side of the House is gone an Irish member 
who was accustomed to deal with many of the questions familiar to 
Mr. Kavanagh, and who, not less than he, was accustomed to master 
a subject before presuming to instruct others thereon. In Mr. John 
George McCarthy the House has lost a man of gentle manners and 
cultured intellect, and the Home Rule party have one honest man 
the less in their ranks. The same party sustain a further loss in the 
person of Lord Francis Conyngham, a man of great simplicity of 
character, kindly hearted, earnest, and truly patriotic. He was not a 
speech-maker ; but when the Home Rule party was first formed 
under the leadership of Mr. Butt, he threw himself heartily into the 
movement and accepted office as one of the Whips. 

Mr. Charley—we had not learned to call him Sir William in the 
House, cut off as he was by early doom—has shown himself a much 
wiser man than he was atone time considered. In his early Parlia- 
mentary days he was painfully irrepressible. But of late years he 
had toned down considerably ; and since honours have been thrust 
upon him he has assumed a retiring and judicial manner, worthy of 
his high position among the conscript fathers. We know why Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, another City knight, should not appear in the new 
Parliament. But it remains a matter of marvel why Sir Frederick 
Perkins should insist upon withdrawing into private life. Elected 
for Southampton at the head of the poll in 1874, even over such a 
man as Mr. Russell Gurney, Sir Frederick seemed sure of re-election, 
a certainty assured by his constant, if unobtrusive, attention to the 
interests of his constituency. 

In an interesting document cited at a trial which took place 
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in 1874, Mr. Saul Isaac’s political principles were brought into 
strong light. “Iam of opinion the Conservatives want to play fast 
and loose,” Mr. Isaac wrote to his electioneering agent ; “this I do 
not intend to stand, and shall no doubt act on my own hook, inde- 
pendent of parties.” This fair promise of a distinguished Parliamentary 
career has scarcely been realised. Mr. Isaac, when he had taken the 
oaths, took his seat among the rank and file of the Conservatives, 
and has there obscurely sat during six sessions. Nottingham has not 
shown permanent gratitude for those “ exertions with economy in the 
distribution of cheap coals to the deserving poor,” which Mr. Isaac 
instructed his agent to take in view of the election of 1874, and in 
the new Parliament the lambs will have a new shepherd. 

From the same side of the House are gone Mr. Hamond, a square 
peg of Toryism in the round hole of Radicalism which flourishes on 
the Tyne; Mr. Beckett Denison, pompous and ponderous; Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd, pink of respectability ; Captain Dawson Damer, 
long ago compulsorily retired ; Mr. Arthur Mills, sober as a cathe- 
dral city ; Mr. Agg-Gardner, a credit to his tailor, a joy to his 
hairdresser, but not of any apparent use to Cheltenham ; Mr. C. 
S. Read, politically demoralised by the wiles of the Premier ; Sir 
William Fraser, an authority on sanitation and the sacredness of the 
rank of Baronet; and Sir George Elliott, plump, pleasant, and 
popular, full of sound sense, keen insight, and wide experience—a 
living contradiction of his political faith. 

Of Conservative members who have fallen out of the ranks there 
remains only to be noticed Lord Barrington, henceforward to be 
known as Baron Shute. No one will grudge his Lordship this last 
mark of royal favour. It has been earned by assiduous and faithful 
service in a somewhat singular field. Clive was made a peer because 
he won India. Arthur Wellesley was admitted to the Upper House 
because he had saved Europe. Lord Barrington has been made a 
peer because he has faithfully performed the duty of Parliamentary 
reporter to Her Majesty. According to constitutional usage, estab- 
lished before there was a Press Gallery in the House of Commons, 
it was the duty of the Prime Minister of the day to communicate 
to his Sovereign a summary of the debates in Parliament. Mr. 
Gladstone, following the example of Lord Palmerston and Sir Robert 
Peel, did this with his own hand, finding time, amid the exacting 
business of the nation, to write out for the Queen a frécis of the 
more important speeches on either side of the House—all of which 
the Queen might with greater convenience read in the newspapers 
the following morning. Mr. Disraeli did this when leader of the 
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House prior to 1874; but at that epoch he began to find it con- 
venient to perform this important duty by deputy. Lord Barrington 
undertook the work, and showed such aptitude in it that he was 
confirmed in the office ; and night after night, during debates on the 
Eastern Question, his lordship might have been: seen, with paper 
awkwardly spread out upon his knee, painfully writing a summary of 
the debate, presently to be telegraphed to Her Majesty.. Now. he 
has been made a peer of the realm, and a branch of journalism not 
overweighted with recognition has vicariously received a distinguished 
honour. - 

Dr. Kenealy had long since sunk into such wholesome depths of 
obscurity, that his disappearance from Parliament might be passed 
over without notice, but for the melancholy circumstances of his death. 
He blazed with a lurid light when Stoke lifted itself into bad eminence 
by giving him the right to sit in the House of Commons. But in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of his opportunity was the swiftness of the 
discovery of his actual littleness, and the completeness of his fall. 
The House of Commons unanimously made up its mind about Dr. 
Kenealy when, having provided him with a splendid opportunity, 
it listened to him for the space of an hour. It then found out that 
there was nothing in him—wind and nothing more. It thereafter, 
with a contempt the more crushing because of its unostentatious 
spontaneity, severely let him alone. This was the treatment of all 
others the most successful. Dr. Kenealy collapsed under it ; and 
except on the increasingly rare occasions when he timidly entered 
from behind the Speaker’s chair and seated himself almost under the 
shadow of the gallery, his very existence had been forgotten. 

Mr. Edward Jenkins died hard. Absent from the House during 
the earlier weeks of the session, he returned when the Dissolution 
was announced, and gallantly struggled to make up for lost time. 
He was perpetually on his legs, badgering the peaceful Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in a way that created a revulsion of feeling in favour 
of that patient and courteous gentleman. But the infliction was borne 
uncomplainingly, and even with some feeling of exultation. It was felt 
that the Member for Dundee was making his last appearance on the 
Parliamentary stage, and hon. members, wisely hiding present suffer- 
ing, closed their eyes and gloated over the prospect,,almost within 
reach, of a House of Commons to which entrance might be forbidden 
to Mr. Jenkins. Others, more generously disposed, thought sadly 
of the wasted opportunities of a man not without talent, but over- 
weighted with conceit of self, and unendowed with any portion of 
the essential element to success in life which is known‘as tact. 
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From the back seat in the section of benches presumably occu- 
pied by members most loyal to ex-ministers has gone forth Mr. 
Yeaman, the other and scarcely less remarkable member for Dundee. 
Personal appearance is proverbially deceptive, and it is of small 
account that no one lookingat Mr. Yeaman would imagine him capable 
of those profound thoughts on foreign policy which have led to his 
expulsion from Parliament. He said little, but voted the more ; and 
oddly enough, in this heavy-looking, matter-of-fact, uncultured man 
the flashy policy of Lord Beaconsfield found a faithful supporter. 
Gone from these benches also is Mr. Cave—Single-Speech Cave he 
might be called, for only once did he vary meditative and watch- 
ful silence by lengthened speech. It befel on an occasion when Mr. 
Parnell was exceptionally unendurable, and, encouraged by the weak- 
ness of Ministers, had wantonly wasted the greater part of a sitting. 
Mr. Cave, who, after his manner, had sat attentive to events, presently 
astonished everyone, and temporarily silenced Mr. Parnell, by sud- 
denly springing up, and in well-chosen and pointed language 
denouncing the outrage on Parliamentary patience. Gone too is Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, whose placid existence was in memorable 
manner ruffled two sessions ago by the news of his own death. Gone 
is Mr. Rathbone, a superior sort of vestryman. Gone is rough, ready, 
and capable Mr. Leeman, who could an he would write a book that 
would be a priceless contribution to the social and commercial 
history of the north of England during the last half-century. Gone 
is Mr. Shiel, too fragile a flower to live amid the new turbulence of 
Irish politics. . Gone is Sir Thomas Bazley, possession of whose 
corner seat has long stirred the placid bosom of Mr. Monk with a 
noble ambition.. And gone is Sir John Lubbock, meekest of bee 
masters and most gentle of bankers. 

Here are some half-hundred vacant places which will presently 
be claimed by new men. There are many fallen out of the ranks of 
whom the House will think kindly and regretfully. Recalling some, 
we can await with confidence the development of individuality on 
the part of their successors, having the sweet certainty that, in respect 
of those qualities which exalt the character of public life, add dignity 
to debate, and lift politics to the level of statesmanship, the change 
cannot well be for the worse. 


THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 
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SHIRLEY. 


N the writings of James Shirley we have the last fruit from the 
great Elizabethan tree of dramatic literature. Or, to change 
the figure and adopt the language of an old writer, Shirley may be 
described as “the last of those fair clouds that on the bosom of 
bright honour sailed in long procession, calm and beautiful.” He 
enjoys two distinctions with Shakespeare himself. He has written a 
couplet which is as frequently quoted, with equal unconsciousness of 
the authorship, as anything to be found in the wise and philosophic 
utterances of the mighty master of human emotion ; and, with the 
exception of the world’s sovereign poet, he has left behind him a 
greater number of five-act plays than any other writer of his own 
illustrious age. Of this latter distinction posterity, perhaps, may be 
somewhat justly impatient ; yet an age which has witnessed so rank a 
development in another branch of literature as the present-—viz. the 
literature of fiction—may surely afford to revert to the honest and 
graceful numbers of one whom Hazlitt affectionately addresses as 
“‘Old Shirley.” He and his brother dramatists were faithful de- 
lineators of the life and manners of the age, never mincing their 
phrases, never keeping back part of the truth, and they were at least 
devoid of the unworthy vices of affectation and insincerity so 
characteristic of a later epoch. 

It is singular how little is known personally of one whom Wood 
claimed as “ the most noted dramatic poet of his time.” His reputa- 
tion went to sleep for upwards of one hundred years after his death. 
Shirley’s biography—like that of many of the Elizabethan dramatists 
—might be written in one sentence. Alas, that one sentence should 
be, indeed, terse enough to describe it! He was born, passed a life 
marked by strange vicissitudes, and died a miserable and unfortunate 
death. We are informed that he was descended from the Shirleys of 
Sussex or Warwickshire, information at once vague and disappointing. 
As even the county of his progenitors cannot be named with certainty, 
and we know little or nothing of his family, we are saved the time- 
honoured assurance that ‘“‘his ancestors came over with the Con- 
queror,” The First William not only reduced England to subjection—~ 
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for that we are philosophical enough at this day to forgive him—but 
brought over a great number of persons who, with their reputed 
descendants, might very well have been spared. Passing from this 
digression, the curious in such matters may, with what appetite and 
courage they can command, investigate this question of the Shirley 
pedigree in Berry’s learned records of Sussex, and Dugdale’s equally 
learned and veracious records of Warwickshire. There is dubiety, 
also, as to the date of Shirley’s birth. It occurred either on the 13th 
or 18th of September 1596, in or near the parish of St. Mary Wool- 
church, London, “where the Stocks-market now is.” At the age of 
twelve the future dramatist was admitted into Merchant Taylors’ 
School. Dyce remarks that the honourable situation of his name in 
the probation-tables of the entry-book belonging to the school is a 
proof that, even during boyhood, his superior abilities were displayed. 
Four years after his entrance, that is in 1612, Shirley was the eighth 
boy, or last monitor, from which it is concluded that he left the school 
on the r1th of June following, the annual day of departure for the 
upper boys. He then proceeded to Oxford, being a scholar of 
St. John’s College, but information respecting his residence here is 
most meagre. He is not mentioned in any of the public records of 
the university, nor is it known in what degree or capacity he was 
entered at his college. We learn, nevertheless, that Laud, who was 
president of St. John’s, “ had a very great affection for him, especially 
for the pregnant parts that were visible in him; but then, having a 
broad or large mole upon his left cheek, which some esteemed a 
deformity, that worthy doctor would often tell him that he was an 
unfit person to take the sacred function upon him, and should never 
have his consent to do so.” Concerning this extraordinary disquali- 
fication, another account says that “Laud observed very justly that 
an audience can scarce help conceiving a prejudice against a man 
whose appearance shocks them, and were he to preach with the 
tongue of an angel that prejudice could never be surmounted, . . . as 
one’s fortune in some measure depends upon exterior comeliness.” 
Laud appears to have forgotten that the greatest of all advocates of 
Christianity, St. Paul himself, was a person ill-favoured, and that this 
physical uncomeliness militated in no wise against his success. In 
the portrait of Shirley preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and 
engraved in Gifford and Dyce’s edition of the poet’s works published 
in 1833, this untoward and unlucky mole does not appear. On the 
contrary, we are presented with a well-favoured countenance— 
perhaps, however, so posed as to avoid giving prominence to Shirley's 
physica] defect—in which there shines both humour and vivacity. 
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Unlike Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Fletcher, however, the lower. part: 
of his face is very heavy compared with the upper, and. the whele 
aspect of the countenance conveys the impression of a good liver 
and jovial man of the world, rather than of a man keenly intellectual, 
or one whose brain was alive with thick-teeming poetic fancies. But, 
unfortunately for Shirley, the mole was there, and it is conjectured 
that he left Oxford. in consequence of Laud’s unreasonable objec- 
tions, and without taking his degree. One speculates as_to .what 
Cromwell would have said had he been taunted with a similar dis- 
figurement—a disfigurement which he enjoined the courtly painter to 
whom he sat carefully to reproduce, as without it he was no longer 
Cromwell. 

Whether it was owing to Laud’s unreasonable. prejudices, or 
because he found no congenial life at Oxford, does not appear, but 
Shirley migrated from that ancient seat of learning and went to 
Cambridge, being entered at Catherine Hall. Here he stayed: some 
years, although there is again no record of his career,, He became 
Bachelor of Arts, and must subsequently have graduated for his 
Master’s degree, as he afterwards held Church preferment...-Qn 
leaving Cambridge he was appointed to a living in or near: St.: 
Alban’s, Hertfordshire. While here he contracted religious scruples— 
an odd form of intellectual disease for one of the old dramatists—and,. 
becoming converted to the doctrines. of the Church of Rome,: 
threw up his benefice. ‘There was a fine touch of conscientiousness 
in Shirley: he changed his religion from no interested motives ; 
indeed, it would have been to his worldly interests to have stifled his 
convictions ; so that, however we may regard the faith which ‘he 
adopted, we must at least do him the justice to admit that he firmly 
adhered to it through dark and evil days. We next find. him pur- 
suing the arduous occupation of tuition inthe Grammar School: ofSt. 
Alban’s—a profession totally unsuited to one who possessed a lively 
imagination and delighted in cheerful converse, Consequently;-he. 
was not long ere he exchanged this new occupation for that ofia.play- 
wright, having doubtless heard much of the dramatic luminaries then 
flourishing in the metropolis and about the Court. _ There niust-have 
been a strong and irresistible leaning at this period, ‘for any-.man 
who felt the stirring of the poetic spirit within him, towards.a career 
in London, the centre of wit, wealth, and prosperity. At any rate, 
Shirley, finding the drudgery of tuition uneasy to him, “ tetired :to 
the metropolis, lived in Gray’s Inn, and set up for a playmaker.” 
Yet, although he threw himself into the dramatist’s life, there are 
indications that in the outset he did not always contemplate pursuing 
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the literary art as_a profession. He intended to supplement his 
exertions on behalf of his family by some other occupation ; but, in 
all probability,:Shirley found the influence of his new circumstances 
and surroundings too much for him, for he was shortly afterwards 
following the dramatic career with a zest unsurpassed by Ben Jonson 
and Beaumont and Fletcher themselves. Moreover, he must speedily 
have acquired considerable fame in it, for, according to his biographer, 
he not only gained a good livelihood thereby (deriving an emolument 
amply sufficient to satisfy his wishes), “but also very great respect 
and encouragement from persons of quality, especially from Henrietta 
Maria, the queen consort, who made him her servant.” The fact is 
not mentioned, but the supposition is more than credible that Shirley’s 
religion had much to do with the favour he speedily acquired in the 
eyes of Charles’s papistical queen. It is one thing, nevertheless, to 
gain the favour of the great, and quite another to keep it. This our 
author discovered to his cost, for we find him, on his own confession, 
lamenting his inability to improve the opportunities which such 
powerful patronage afforded. ‘I never affected the ways of flattery,” 
he says in one of his dedications ; “some say I have lost my prefer- 
ment by not practising that Court sin.” We are inclined to respect 
Shirley the more for his manly and sturdy independence when we 
remember the fulsome adulation of patrons on the part of even some 
of the finest poets of the age, and the fact that this adulation was 
the only “Open Sesame” to literary fame. The details of Shirley’s 
life in London are very meagre ; beyond a record of his plays, and 
the statement that he was twice married, and was the father of several 
children, there is scarcely anything known of him—nothing of his 
mingling with the great wits and writers of that glorious age. Pepys 
tells of going to see one of Shirley’s plays, “ Love’s Trickes,” but he 
unkindly adds,—‘“‘a silly play, only Miss Davis, dancing in a shepherd’s 
clothes, did please us mightily.” As the garrulous Pepys took his 
tone from the prevailing sentiment around him, it is most likely that 
even in 1677 the play above-named and many others by that drama- 
tist were not held in high regard. There were some passages, however, 
even in Shirley’s earliest writings, of which none of his compeers need 
lave been ashamed ; and these were destined at a later date to be 
brought forward into the light of a just and too-long-delayed popu- 
larity. One such admirable passage was unearthed by Dr. Farmer, 
the Shakespearean critic, in an essay published in 1766. It will be 
found in the comedy of “ The Brothers,” and is as follows :— 


‘** Her eye did seem to labour with a tear, 
Which suddenly took birth, but, overweigh’d 
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With its own swelling, dropp’d upon her bosom, 
Which, by reflection of her light, appear’d 

As nature meant her sorrow for an ornament ; 
After, her looks grew cheerful, and I saw 

A smile shoot graceful upward from her eyes, 

As if they had gained a victory through grief, 
And with it many beams twisted themselves, 
Upon whose golden threads the angels walk 

To and again from heaven.” 


This thought is not expressed with the directness and simplicity 
which Shakespeare would have exhibited in its manipulation, but it 
is in itself exquisite and highly poetic. Shirley got into trouble with 
his comedy of “The Ball,” owing to a fault which has since crept 
into other forms of literature, viz. its strong personality. The play was 
the joint production of Chapman and Shirley, and the opinions of 
commentators differ greatly as to the relative share each author bore in 
its composition ; but it is not denied that Shirley’s share was a sub- 
stantial one. However, the Court Censor of the period, moved 
no doubt by the representations of those whose characters and 
persons were so palpably reproduced on the stage, made the following 
official note :—“ 18 Nov. 1632. In the play of ‘ The Ball,’ written by 
Sherley, and acted by the Queen’s players, ther were divers per- 
sonated so naturally, both of lords and others of the Court, that I 
took it ill, and would have forbidden the play; but that Bilston pro- 
miste many things which I found faulte with should be left out, and 
that he would not suffer it to be done by the poett any more, who 
deserves to be punisht; and the first that offends in this kind, 
of poets or players, shall be sure of publique punishment.” It has 
already been seen that Shirley was no flatterer of the great, and but 
for the intervention of the authorities he was prepared to become their 
satirist. 

That most high and mighty monarch, King James I., of learned 
and Quixotic memory, had periodical fits of what he was pleased to 
call deep religious feeling. It may be surmised that it was in one of 
these fits he instigated an Act to be passed inflicting a penalty of 
ten pounds on any individual who should wantonly use “ the holy 
name of God, Christ, Jesus, or the Trinity,” in any stage-play, inter- 
lude, &c. This idea might be happily improved upon by some 
bewildered Chancellor of the Exchequer for overtaking his 
deficits and refilling an exhausted national treasury. We are 
prepared to hear—not without a smile—that the statute was 
not sufficient to banish profaneness from the theatre in Shirley’s time. 
The profuse swearing in conversation passed on to the stage, and the 
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fiumber and variety of the oaths introduced into a play of Ben 
Jonson’s so scandalised the authorities that the actors were summoned 
before the High Commission Court, and severely censured ; where- 
upon the truculent players adopted a course which has been pursued in 
human affairs from time immemorial—they endeavoured to fix the 
blame upon others, laying it first on the poet and next on the Master of 
the Revels, but afterwards confessing that tie offensive passages were 
interpolated by themselves. Now, at the “Mermaid,” over his sack, 
“rare old Ben” could probably indulge in a good round oath as well as 
anyone, but he was scarcely likely to incur many penalties of ten pounds 
each by vicarious stage swearing. It is amusing to note this effort after 
purity upon the stage, when the habit of profane swearing was very pre- 
valent amongst all classes, and especially the upper. King James him- 
self could have rivalled any Billingsgate fish-wife in this respect, while 
her august Majesty Queen Elizabeth was addicted to the use of a very 
coarse and irreverent oath. That the practice of swearing upon the 
stage threatened to become a nuisance, as well as a great difficulty 
to the licenser of plays, is proved from the following eulogy passed 
upon Shirley by Sir Henry Herbert :—“ The comedy called ‘ The 
Young Admiral,’ being free from oaths, profaneness, or obsceneness, 
hath given mee much delight and satisfaction in the readinge, and 
may serve for a patterne to other poetts, not only for the bettering of 
manners and language, but for the improvement of the quality, which 
hath received some brushings of late. When Mr. Sherley hath read 
this approbation, I know it will encourage him to pursue the benefi- 
cial and cleanly way of poetry, and when other poetts heare and see 
his good success, I am confident they will imitate the original, for 
their own credit, and make such copies in this harmless way as shall 
speak them masters in their art at the first sight, to all judicious 
spectators. It may be acted this 3 July 1633. I have entered this 
allowance for direction to my successor, and for example to all 
poetts that shall write after the date hereof.” This clean bill of 
health from so influential a quarter should have been most valuable 
to Shirley, but it does not appear that he profited much by it. The 
royal licenser seems to have been peculiarly sensitive on this question 
of profane language, and was deeply exercised in spirit. ‘“ Our most 
gracious and religious Majesty” himself did not dub certain words, 
such as faith, death, slight, as oaths; yet his conscientious lieu- 
tenant felt compelled to question his master’s judgment ; amongst 
the directions to his successor he declared that, under favour, he con- 
ceived the aforesaid words to be oaths. One of Shirley’s best known 
plays, ‘‘The Gamester,” drew an unusual meed of praise from the 
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pragmatic James. ‘The King would appear to have had something io 
do with the suggestion of the plot, and this may have partially biassed 
his judgment; for, in his opinion, there were few men so learned, of 
so full of genius as an egg is full of meat, as King James. He, at 
any rate, vowed that “ The Gamester” was the best play he had seen 
for seven years. The drama had unquestionably the seeds of vitality 
in it, and in producing a version of it in 1758 Garrick was perfectly 
justified in passing a high eulogium upon its author in his prologue. 
Before coming to certain critical observations we have to offer 
upon Shirley’s plays, there are several other matters which must be 
noticed in chronological order. Every reader of English history—or 
at least those readers familiar with the reigns of Elizabeth, James, 
and the First Charles—must be aware of the enormous expenditure 
incurred upon pageants. These displays, which would be impatiently 
tolerated at the present day, possibly did not a little in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries to keep up the popular idea of the dignity 
that doth hedge a king. The Marquis of Salisbury gave an enter- 
tainment at Hatfield which, while it mollified and flattered King 
James as the vicegerent of a great and impalpable Power unrecognised 
by Acts of Parliament, did much towards strengthening the stake of 
Lord Salisbury in the country, although it impoverished him in an 
almost unparalleled degree. But Shirley had an honour which could 
fall to few, even the most fortunate of dramatists. He wrote the 
whole of the literary portion of what has been not unjustly described 
as “the most magnificent pageant ever, perhaps, exhibited in Eng- 
land,” viz. “‘ The Triumph of Peace.” Whatever may be said of the 
literary merits of this production, it certainly demands attention 
from the very important relation it bears alike to the history of 
Shirley himself and the history of his time. The spectacle was 
arranged in connection with the Inns of Court, and we can form no 
idea of the sensation it would create as a masque produced at 
Whitehall at an expenditure of twenty thousand pounds, unless we 
suddenly saw an announcement in the Zimes newspaper that Her 
Majesty was to be regaled with an entertainment whose writers 
would be no other than Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning, and 
whose expenditure would amount at least to one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. The gallant members of the Four Inns of Court 
having intimated their intention to present a masque at Whitehall, 
their Majesties, King Charles I, and his consort, responded to the 
effect that such a testimony of loyalty would be most agreeable, 
“and some held it the more seasonable because this action would 
manifest their difference of opinion from Mr. Prynne’s new learning, 
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and serve to confute his ‘ Histriomastix’ against Interludes.” But the 
pageant was not universally viewed in this light. ‘There were those 
who, contemplating the serious condition of public affairs, looked 
regretfully upon the display. ‘ Oh, that they would give over these 
things,” wrote a Mr. Garrard to the Earl of Strafford, “ or lay them 
aside for a time, and bend all their endeavours to make the King 
rich! For it gives me no satisfaction, who am but a looker-on, to 
see a rich commonwealth, a rich people, and the Crown poor. God 
direct them to remedy this quickly.” On the committee appointed 
for carrying out the design were Hyde, Whitelocke, and Selden. 
The celebrated William Lawes composed some of the airs and songs, 
and sixteen gentlemen of the Inns of Court were selected to be the 
grand masquers. Inigo Jones prepared the scenes at the lower end 
of the Banqueting House; and a gallery behind the State box was 
reserved for those gentlemen of the Inns of Court who should be 
present as spectators. On the day fixed, February 3, 1633-4, the 
masquers assembled at Ely House, Holborn, and towards evening 
moved in grand procession down Chancery Lane towards Whitehall. 
The Lord Mayor's annual show forms but a tawdry spectacle when 
compared with this magnificent display. Shirley has described the 
dresses and appointments of the masquers, and the pageant seemed 
all the more brilliant from the light of the torches and the huge 
flambeaux waved at the side of each chariot. When the procession, 
which was impeded by the thronging multitudes in the streets, 
reached the Banqueting House, it was crowded with the nobility and 
gentry, all glittering in jewels and rich attire. “The King and 
Queen stood at a window looking straight forward into the street, to 
see the masque come by ; and, being delighted by the noble bravery 
of it, they sent to the marshal to desire that the whole show might 
fetch a turn about the Tilt Yard, that their majesties might have a 
double view of them, which was done accordingly, and then they all 
alighted at Whitehall Gate, and were conducted to several rooms 
and places prepared for them.” In the dancing which took place 
the Queen and her ladies joined, and the revelry concluded with a 
splendid banquet. 

In the retinue of Lord Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
was one John Ogilby, a most voluminous writer, whose lucubrations 
roused the satire of Dryden and later writers. Ogilby, being created 
Master of the Revels in Ireland, built a theatre in Dublin. Exhibi- 
tions commenced in this house in 1635, and two years later Shirley, 
now résident in the Irish capital, was contributing pieces to the 
theatre. . He appeats to have early secured the favour of the Lord 
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Deputy. On returning to England, however, Shirley found his very 
means of existence threatened by an ordinance of both Houses of 
Parliament for the suppression of stage plays throughout the kingdom, 
passed in September 1642. The civil war now broke out, and 
Shirley, like that other sweet singer, Suckling, espoused the cause of 
the Royalists. He was invited by his patron, the Earl (afterwards 
Marquis and Duke) of Newcastle, to share the fortunes of war with 
him. It is stated that Shirley, during his relations with the Duke, 
did much assist that nobleman “in the composure of certain plays,” 
which were afterwards published. The King having been defeated 
in the contest with his “ faithful” Commons, Shirley retired to London, 
where he found a valuable and indulgent patron in the son of Sir 
Thomas Stanley, a scholar who “applied himself to study with the 
assiduity of the Scaligers.” The well-spring of the drama being 
thoroughly dried up as a source of income, Shirley returned to his 
old occupation of teaching. In this he was very successful, and not 
only gained a comfortable subsistence, “but educated many inge- 
nious youths, who afterwards proved most eminent in divers facul- 
ties.” He also wrote, in 1647, an introduction to a collection of 
dramas by Beaumont and Fletcher, which had hitherto remained in 
manuscript. He wrote, moreover, for the same work a set of lau- 
datory verses, in which he demonstrated his lack of political 
prescience by predicting the speedy return of King Charles to the 
throne. Two years later his beloved monarch was beheaded. 
Shirley also published a treatise entitled “ Via ad Latinam Linguam 
Complanata.” ‘This rhymed guide to the Latin tongue was a useful if 
not brilliant publication, and was so successful that it was followed, a 
few years later, by a work on the Rudiments of Grammar. The 
restoration of Charles II., which should have done much for Shirley, 
appears to have had no such happy issue for the dramatist. Some 
of his plays were acted, while he himself was neglected. He entirely 
gave up dramatic writing, in accordance with a resolve made in 1659 ; 
and, although his plays were much appreciated at the theatres, he 
continued to seek his bread by tuition. Wood states that he became 
a drudge for John Ogilby in his translation of Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey, and some of Virgil’s works, into English verse, with the 
writing of annotations thereon. The manner of the dramatist’s 
melancholy death, which occurred in the year of the Great Fire of 
London, is thus narrated :—* At length, after Mr. Shirley had lived 
in various conditions, and had seen much of the world, he, and 
his second wife, Frances, were driven by the dismal conflagration 
that happened in London in 1666 from their habitation, near to 
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Fleet Street, into the parish of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, in Middlesex, 
where, being in a manner overcome with affrightments, disconsola- 
tions, and other miseries, occasioned by that fire and their losses, 
they both died within the compass of a natural day ; whereupon their 
bodies were buried in one grave in the yard belonging to the said 
church of St. Giles’s, on the 29th of Octob. in sixteen hundred sixty 
and six.” Shirley is represented as in his life blameless, of gentle 
and modest demeanour, and full of sensibility. 

Although he has now taken a permanent place amongst English 
dramatists, it cannot be said that the genius of this writer has 
received that full recognition which is its due. Mr. Dyce and Mr. 
Gifford, however, did much to rescue Shirley from an oblivion that 
was wholly undeserved. Our readers may, perhaps, thank us for 
again insisting upon his claims after the lapse of almost half a 
century. Living in the age he did, it would have been a marvel 
had his compositions not been tinged by the grossness which then 
characterised both life and literature. Yet there are only two plays 
which are strongly affected by this prevailing vice, and by the 
excision of one or two scenes from these, and shorter passages from 
certain other dramas, Shirley might have preserved himself com- 
pletely free from the taint. But he differs essentially from the 
dramatists who revelled in impurity for its own sake. His writings, 
on the whole, are elevated in tone, and he suffers no doubt to 
remain upon the reader’s mind that he is an ardent upholder of 
virtue. The dissolute Court of Charles II. could have no charms for 
him ; and bearing in mind that he was a strong advocate of the divine 
right of kings, and deeply attached to the Stuart dynasty, it says 
not a little for his strength of mind and purity of conscience that he 
was able to resist all the temptations which might have resulted 
in securing him alike fame and fortune. It is not well, even for 
the purpose of inculcating virtue, to linger lovingly over scenes of 
vice, and with this literary sin Shirley is distinctly not chargeable. 

There is little to be said for his earliest dramas, “ Love Tricks” 
and “ The Maid’s Revenge,” except that they contain strong indica- 
tions of a poetic genius struggling to find expression and a very 
considerable knowledge of the world. Touching the latter play the 
dramatist, at a late period in life, spoke of it as “a poem infirm, 
through want of age and experience, the mother of strength.” In 
construction there is a rough-and-tumble aspect about it ; yet, like 
all its writer’s works, it contains lines and scenes so striking in 
themselves as to warrant the liveliest anticipations of success in the 
future. Occasional indecency, nevertheless, of a flagrant type, is a 
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great blot upon the work. When we come to the comedy of “ The 
Brothers” we are upon more solid ground. This play, though 
licensed in 1626, was yet among the last of Shirley’s dramas put 
through the press, not having been printed till 1652. It has 
been alleged against the dramatist that he chiefly fails in character- 
drawing, but after reading this comedy and other works of our 
author, we cannot subscribe to a charge which, by constant repeti- 
tion, has come like many other things to be received as an acknow- 
ledged fact. The brothers, Fernando and Francisco, are drawn with 
no small measure of vigour, and have a distinct and separate indi- 
viduality—albeit they are given to the delivery of set speeches, 
which serve only as a vehicle for the author in which to display his 
power of poetic declamation. We have given one of the beautiful 
touches in this comedy—the passage so eulogised by Dr. Farmer— 
and now we pause to cite another. Felisarda, a poor but pure 
heroine, fears that Fernando is endeavouring to lure her to her ruin, 
upon which Fernando says :— 
**T dare, 

With conscience of my pure intent, try what 

Rudeness you find upon my life, ’tis chaste 

As the desires that breathe upon my language. 

I began, Felisarda, to affect thee 

By seeing thee at prayers ; thy virtue wing’d 

Love’s arrow first, and ‘twere a sacrilege 

To choose thee now for sin, thou hast a power 

To make thy place a temple by thy innocence. 

I know thy poverty, and came not to 

Bribe it against thy chastity ; if thou 

Vouchsafe thy fair and honest love, it shall 

Adorn my fortunes, which shall stoop to serve it, 

In spite of friends or destiny.” 


There is something noble about this speech ; but the loose virtue 
of the times, and the indifferent view taken of domestic happiness, 
may be gathered from a subsequent soliloquy by the son of Don 
Carlos. “The Brothers” is a comedy intended to test the strength 
of fraternal affection, and the gods of the piece comport themselves 
most admirably. Angry fathers have existed from the foundation of 
the world, and therefore when Don Ramyres, a Spanish hidalgo, 
disinherits his elder son on behalf of his younger brother, it excites 
in us no more surprise than when we read the latest details of such 
a case in the English law-courts. Don Ramyres had taken serious 
offence at his purposes being crossed by his elder son, whom he had 
desired to marry Jacinta, but who had fallen a victim, as we have 
seen, to the beauty of Felisarda. Fernando, finding concealment of 
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his passion no longer possible, reveals it to his irate father. -Thére- 
upon, Fernando is cursed and disinherited for his unwise love-making, 
and the younger brother Francisco is made his father’s heir. A 
great many complications ensue, and Don Ramyres at one point 
in the plot feigns death. In the end, however, having tested the 
piety of his elder son and the virtue of Felisarda, he again appears 
uvon the scene and restores Fernando to his birthright, Francisco 
marrying Jacinta, and receiving from his father a younger son’s 
portion. The drama is chiefly noticeable for the admirable manner 
in which it sets forth the strength and tenacity of filial virtue and 
the power of endurance by woman when inspired by love. Seldom 
has the love passion been so ardently and poetically defended as in 
a passage put into the mouth of Francisco when he is told that his 
affection is but newly-born and must have time to ripen. 

The light and airy genius of Wycherley and Farquhar was fore- 
shadowed in “The Witty Fair One,” a comedy by Shirley, full of 
intrigue, too suggestive occasionally in its situations, but charged with 
a sprightliness far exceeding its author’s general style and conception. 
A comedy like this, fairly prepared for the stage, should be able to 
hold its own with the matchless productions of Sheridan. As a 
matter of fact, it does appear to have been more than ordinarily 
successful upon its original production. The play is full of amusing 
epigrams. For example, we are told of Sir Nicholas Treedle, a 
weak and foolish knight, that “he does not much care for heaven, 
for he’s doubtful of any such place; only hell he’s sure of, for the 
devil sticks to his conscience ; therefore, he does purpose, when he 
dies, to turn his sins into almshouses, that prosperity may praise him 
for his bountiful ordination of hot pottage.” The Faculty have for- 
so many centuries furnished food for satire that we are not surprised 
to find the hero of Shirley’s comedy thus advising his friends,—‘“ Do 
not trust thy body with a physician: he’ll make thy foolish bones 
go without flesh in a fortnight, and thy soul walk without a body 
a seven-night after.” Yet, amusing as the play is, there are 
occasionally glimpses of a finer and higher quality. Thus: “Where 
shame is enforced too much upon the delinquent, it begets rather an 
audacious defence of the sin than repentance. Soft rain slides to 
the root and nourishes, where great storms make a noise, wet but the 
skin i’ the earth and run away in a channel.” The ingenious turns 
of plot in this comedy are worthy of any dramatist of the Restoration, 
but they have this advantage, that astute invention is not employed 
to bring about an immoral issue, as is so frequently the case 
with the later writers. Of “The Wedding,” a comedy which Dyce 
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pronounces to be one of Shirley’s most perfect productions, we have 
every desire to speak with such diffidence and respect as so high a 
verdict demands ; but in power of writing, it is to our mind manifestly 
inferior to its predecessors. At the same time, we cheerfully admit 
that its scenes hang more closely together, and that the idiosyncrasies 
of character are more strongly defined. It is concerned with a very 
old subject—the aspersion of female honour, and its vindication 
after many trials, which are depicted with genuine pathos. The 
passions of Beauford and the womanliness of Gratiana are sketched 
with energetic and graphic touches, though in strictly poetical 
passages the play is not very prolific. It has, however, much 
humour, though there is more of the burlesque than the actual in the 
conception of some of the characters. Lodam, a glutton, is one of 
these characters, “the pattern of whose belly was the barrel of 
Heidelberg,” a notorious vat holding upwards of two hundred tuns 
of wine. ‘The Grateful Servant,” a comedy which drew forth the 
highest praise from Randolph, Massinger, and others, has for one 
of its central ideas the recovery of a heartless libertine to the paths 
of virtue. The conception is as bold as it is improbable. The 
characters of the piece are all Italian; but, as in the case of many 
of the dramas of Shirley, he fails to convey the illusion that 
we are in the midst of Italian life. The major portion of the plot, 
from which the play derives its name, is concerned with the gratitude 
of Leonora, Princess of Milan, to Foscari, a noble of Savoy, in 
return for the service rendered by him of rescuing her from robbers, 
when escaping from her uncle in the habit of a page, to avoid being 
compelled to contract a distasteful marriage. There are many 
touches of unquestionable poetic beauty in the comedy, yet it fails in 
strong human individualisation. 

This charge cannot be laid against “The Traitor,” a tragedy which 
is generally, and not unjustly, regarded as exhibiting the high-water 
mark of Shirley’s dramatic powers. In the closing scene we sup full 
of horrors ; but the piece, as a whole, is a noble and tragic unity. 
It exhibits that great if sombre power so strongly developed in the 
tragedies of Shakespeare and Webster. It cannot, of course, be 
placed in comparison with “Othello,” a perfectly unique composition 
in tragic literature, nor yet with “ Macbeth ;” yet if Shirley had written 
nothing but this it is possible that, like Marlowe, he might have been 
talked of as a /usus nature in literature. Its chief fault is the lack 
of repose: the great artist never rants, and Shirley not only oc- 
casionally rants here, but is essentially commonplace in several 
scenes where his dramatis persone are supposed to be drawn up 
to the highest pitch of tension. ‘The piece is concerned with the 
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conspiracy of Lorenzo de Medici (not the “ Magnificent”) against 
his relative, the reigning Duke Alexander. In one essential detail 
the dramatist differs from the historians of this epoch, and makes 
the object of the Duke’s amorous passion, Amidea, a lady of 
absolute virtue, and the sister of one Sciarrha, a powerful Florentine, 
most scrupulous of his own and his sister’s honour. Shirley also 
causes Lorenzo, the traitor, to be killed by Sciarrha soon after the 
former has consummated his double crime of treason and murder, 
whereas the real conspirator effected his escape, and did not meet 
with his just doom until many years afterwards. Lorenzo is one of 
the few characters in Shirley drawn with a master hand. He has the 
subtlety of Iago, and, combined with that, a power of reading human 
nature with so keen and accurate a vision that he is able either 
to play upon its fears or cajole it by flattery. He adapts the 
weapons with which he intrigues to the characters of those whom it is 
necessary to press into his service. While he pretends to assist the 
Duke in accomplishing the ruin of Amidea, he works her brother 
into a frenzy of passion by expressing the utmost abhorrence of 
the intended crime, and by assuring him that his (Sciarrha’s) assist- 
ance will be claimed in the designs against his own sister. Lorenzo, 
moreover, informs Sciarrha that he is anxious to remove the Duke 
from the throne in order to restore true liberty to the common- 
wealth. Animated by these conflicting ideas, Sciarrha invites the 
Duke to his house—the latter being under the impression that 
Amidea is to be surrendered to him. The maiden implores her 
brother not to be guilty of murder, and engages to defend her own 
honour with a poniard, which she borrows from her younger brother 
Florio. When the Duke joins her, and she slightly wounds herself— 
threatening to do so mortally in order to preserve her good name— 
the libertine is turned from his purpose, and begs his intended 
victim’s forgiveness. Sciarrha is overjoyed at his sister’s victory, 
and, witnessing the penitence of the prince, reveals to him the plot 
which had been formed for his murder. The Duke’s faith in 
Lorenzo is still so strong that he cannot believe him guilty, where- 
upon Sciarrha sends for Lorenzo, and conceals the Duke where he © 
may hear what passes on the traitor’s being informed of his alleged 
death. Then follows a touch worthy of Shakespeare himself. 
Lorenzo arrives just as the Duke hides himself behind the hangings. 
The double-dyed traitor, suspecting that the prince is not dead, 
accepts the statement of his murder, in order to win upon the Duke ; 
professes horror at the deed, and thus turns the tables most effectu- 
ally upon his co-conspirator :— 4 
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Lorenzo. Whom talk’d he to? [A side. 
. Sciarrha.. ’Tis done. 

Zor. What,-good Sciarrha ? 

Sci. “The Duke is dead, 

Lor. We are not left so miserable ! 

Heaven is more kind to Florence. 

Se7. With this hand 
I made a passage for his soul. 

Lor. Defend, 
Omnipotence! What! Murder’d? and by noble 
Sciarrha? how my ear abuses me ! 

Sci. Did not we plot it too? 
Lor. How! We? Collect, 

I fear you are not well: pray, tell me why 
You talk thus! Where’s the Duke? He hath a guard, 
An army of heaven about him ; who in Florence 
Dares be so black a devil to attempt 
His death ? 

Sci. This is fine cunning ; why, that devil is 
Lorenzo, if he dare deny it ; we are in private, 
You need appear no stranger to that’s done 
By your direction. 

Lor. I in the practice ? 
Then let me creep into the earth, and rise 
A monster to affright mankind. Sciarrha, 
I must abhor thee for it.—Oh, my prince, 
My dearest kinsman! May thy hand rot off! 
Treason, treason ! 
Sci, Then my sword shall fetch 
Another witness in thy heart. 
[As they draw, the Duke comes hastily forth, and interposes. 

Duke. Hold! 

Zor. Tush, let him come, 

My royal lord ; nay, let me kill him now ; 
I’ve.so much joy and peace about me, ’twere 
A sin to wish my life beyond this minute. 
Duke. Put up, I say. 
Sci, My lord, we are both cozen’d : 
That very smile’s a traitor. 
Duke. Come, be calm: 
You are too passionate, Sciarrha, and 
Mistook Lorenzo. 
Zor. But, I hold him noble ; 
I see he made this trial of my faith, 
And I forgive him. 
Duke. You shall be friends ; you shall, I say. 


Though the quarrel is thus apparently healed, Sciarrha abhors 
Lorenzo, and in the next act proceeds to the latter’s residence, in 
order to execute vengeance upon him. Here follows another admirable 
scene between the two, in which the artful address of the villain again 
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triumphs, and he appears in the hypocritical guise of a penitent before 
Heaven. : 

Lorenzo professes repentance, but Sciarrha disbelieves him, and 
attempts to kill him ; whereupon a body of armed gentlemen, sum- 
moned by Lorenzo, enter, and prepare to attack Sciarrha. Lorenzo, 
who has thus demonstrated that the life of his visitor is in his power, 
arrests their action, and Sciarrha is constrained to confess there is 
some nobleness in this. The oily tongue of the traitor finally per- 
suades his embittered enemy that he has sincerely repented of the 
past. Tragic incidents, however, now begin to accumulate. Amidea’s 
lover Pisano breaks faith with her—a result brought about by Lorenzo 
—and Sciarrha thereupon slays the faithless lover. Sciarrha is ar- 
rested, but Lorenzo promises to intercede for him if he will abandon 
his sister to the Duke, informing him at the same time that if he 
refuses, Amidea will be compelled to submission after the execution 
of her brother. Sciarrha feigns assent to this compact, and, being 
feleased from prison, he proceeds to his own house, where he puts 
his sister to death, to avoid her dishonour. This scene is one of 
marvellous power throughout, and entirely comparable with similar 
passages in the great classical tragic writers. Amidea’s body is borne 
into one of the Duke’s chambers. The prince enters and approaches 
the bed ; but his blood curdles in his veins as he learns the nature 
of the deed which has been enacted. While he is gazing upon the 
corpse, Lorenzo enters with one of his creatures, and together they 
murder the Duke, the former dealing the fatal stroke :— 


Duke. No tears prevail! oh, whither must I wander ! 
Thus Cesar fell by Brutus. I shall tell 
News to the world I go to will not be 
Believ’d, Lorenzo kill’d me. 
Lor. Will it not? 
I'll presently put in security. [Stabs him again. 
Duke. Iam coming, Amidea, I am coming. 
For thee, inhuman murderer, expect 
My blood shall fly to Heaven, and there, inflam’d, 
Hang a prodigious meteor all thy life, 
And when by some as bloody hand as thine 
Thy soul is ebbing forth, it shall descend 
In flaming drops upon thee ; oh, I faint! 
Thou flattering world, farewell! Let princes gather 
My dust into a glass, and learn to spend 
Their hour of state ; that’s all they have ; for when 
That’s out, Time never turns the glass again. [ Dies. 


The traitor rejoices too soon in the probable success of his schemes. 
He is discovered by Sciarrha, and the two engaging in mortal combat, 
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both are slain. Notwithstanding the prodigality of bloodshed with 
which this tragedy closes, it is a truly fine effort, leaving a feeling of 
regret that Shirley should too frequently descend to meaner and ill- 
wrought-out conceptions. The characters of Sciarrha and Lorenzo, 
as separate and distinct from each other as light from darkness, are 
devised and drawn with realistic skill, and teach the same lesson 
as those still greater creations—with whom, however, they are not 
altogether incomparable—Othello and Iago—the lesson that the 
higher and unsuspecting mind is subject to be worked upon by the 
baser and more astute. In the whole of the writings of Shirley there 
are no two characters who so fully attest his capacity for dealing with 
the profounder human passions as those which form the centre of 
the tragedy we have just examined. 

We now dismiss very briefly several plays, for the reason that they 
contain no new or striking development of their author’s genius—no 
characters or scenes which can be regarded as strongly original, after 
the comedies and the tragedy already passed in review. ‘ Love's 
Cruelty,” for example, a tragedy, has little to commend it except 
isolated passages of excellent writing, which scarcely condone, never- 
theless, for the impurities scattered here and there throughout the play. 
There is much concerning the attractions of life at Court over which 
we must not linger, nor yet over the very beautiful lines in praise of 
a wife—which once more serve to show that Shirley’s great and 
steadfast tendency was the exaltation of virtue. 

“* Love in a Maze,” as its title indicates, is a comedy dealing with 
the divided affections of a lover. He cannot solve the difficulty by 
which he is beset. He regards with equal delight the charms of two 
maidens, both of whom, unfortunately, return his passion. In the 
end he abandons one of them, and her grief is assuaged by the 
appearance of a second lover. Dryden plagiarised from this comedy ; 
and yet, although he had a great contempt for Shirley (which he never 
attempted to conceal), his manipulation, in “ The Maiden Queen,” of 
a scene taken from the Elizabethan writer, was neither so happy nor 
so vivacious as that of the elder dramatist. In Shirley’s comedy is to 
be found one of his most amusing characters, Caperwit, a poetaster, 
who thus describes himself :—‘‘ Though I were born a poet, I will 
study to be your servant in prose; yet, if now and then my brains 
do sparkle, I cannot help it, raptures will out ; my motto is Quicguid 
conabor—the midwife wrapped my head up in a sheet of Sir Philip 
Sidney: that inspired me; and my nurse descended from Old Chaucer. 
My conversation has been among the Furies, and if I meet you in 
Apollo, a pottle of the best ambrosia in the house shall wait upon 
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you.” “ The Bird in a Cage,” another very lively comedy, now derives 
its chief title to remembrance from the circumstances of its dedication. 
Prynne, the Puritan, having made an allusion in his “ Histriomastix ” 
to the fact that Queen Henrietta Maria had danced in an interlude 
at Court, was visited with a cruel and abominable sentence—a sen- 
tence at which even many Royalists must have revolted. In view of 
Prynne’s sufferings, it is matter for regret that Shirley should have so 
lightly referred to the victim of Royal tyranny in his satirical dedi- 
cation of “ The Bird in a Cage” to Prynne himself. “I had an 
early desire to congratulate your early retirement,” says Shirley ; 
“but no poem could tempt me with so fair a circumstance as this in 
the title, wherein I take some delight to think (not without imitation 
of yourself, who have ingeniously fancied such elegant and apposite 
names for your own compositions, as ‘ Health’s Sickness,’ ‘The 
Unloveliness of Lovelocks,’ &c.) how aptly I may present you, at this 
time, with ‘The Bird in a Cage,’ a comedy which wanteth, I must 
confess, much of that ornament which the stage and action lent it, 
for it comprehending also another flay or interlude, personated by ladies, 
I must refer to your imagination the music, the songs, the dancing, 
and other varieties, which I know would have pleased you infinitely 
in the presentment.” This is the only undignified and ungenerous 
incident recorded in Shirley’s life. For his reflections upon the 
Queen, Prynne was sentenced by the Star Chamber to pay a fine of 
£5,000, to be expelled the University of Oxford and the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, degraded, and disabled from his profession of the law, 
to stand in the pillory, to lose his ears, his book to be publicly burnt, 
and himself to remain in prison for life. This catalogue of penalties 
was sufficiently severe, one would have thought, to have preserved 
Prynne from the taunts in Shirley’s dedication ; and the fact that 
Prynne’s tenets were distasteful in the last degree to the dramatist is 
no justification for his triumph over the ill-used Puritan. 

As in the comedies of the Restoration, so in Shirley’s comedy of 
“Hyde Park” we have a picture of the manners of the time, but it 
does not rise to the merit attained in “ The Ball,” the joint production 
of Shirley and Chapman. It seems that this latter comedy had its 
origin in the fact that there was a party of ladies and gentlemen, in 
the earlier half of the seventeenth century, who met in private at 
stated periods for the purpose of amusing themselves with masques, 
dances, &c. Scandalous reports of improper conduct at these as- 
semblies having got into circulation, the comedy was written to 
rebuke these practices. The presiding beauty of the entertainments 
wore as an ornament or mark of authority a golden ball, which gave 
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its name to the piece. As Shirley’s editor observes, “ we have here 
the first rude specimen of what are now called Subscription Balls.” 
“The Young Admiral,” as we have already seen, won the commenda- 
tion of the Master of the Revels. Its plot is not very striking, but it 
contains much excellent writing. Vittori, the Young Admiral, is in 
love, and betrothed to one Cassandra, who has also captivated Cesario, 
son of the King of Naples. ‘To further his son’s passion the King of 
Naples has broken off his engagement with the King of Sicily, and a 
war ensues in consequence between the two countries. It is hoped 
that Vittori may perish in the war, but he returns in triumph. The 
King refuses to treat him with contumely, in accordance with the 
wishes of his son, but sends him into banishment, together with Cas- 
sandra. The lovers are united, but fall‘into the hands of the King 
of Sicily, who threatens to put Cassandra to death unless Vittori will 
take the command of his troops. The latter revolts from the idea of 
lifting arms against his country, but his love for Cassandra proving too 
much for him he consents to do so. Happily, however, by means 
which we need not recapitulate at length, Vittori is saved from the 
self-degradation to which he has consented ; Cesario falls into the 
hands of the King of Sicily, but Rosinda, the daughter of the latter, 
who loves Cesario, escapes from her father’s court and offers herself 
as hostage to the King of Naples. All ends happily: Cesario is 
deeply touched by the devotion of Rosinda, to whom he is now 
united, while Vittori is made happy with Cassandra. As we have not 
space to reproduce it, we commend to the reader the noble scene 
between Vittori and Cassandra, where the former is torn with the con- 
flicting emotions of love and duty. His subjugation of everything to 
his love of Cassandra is met by equal devotion on her part. 

In passing from this play to the intrigues in “The Gamester” we 
seem to pass from the great age of chivalry into the atmosphere of 
Restoration drawing-rooms, with their plots and counterplots. The 
comedy we have just named, while exhibiting Shirley’s fertility in 
resource, is too suggestive in its language; and this remark would 
apply to “‘ The Example,” a play of a similar order, and equally fruit- 
ful in light and comic incidents. “The Opportunity” is a tragi- 
comedy, whose scene is fixed at Urbino; the Duke and Duchess of 
Ferrara being the chief personages in the play. ‘ The Coronation,” 
whose scene is laid in Epire, is a drama long attributed to Fletcher, 
who had been dead ten years prior to its first appearance on the 
stage. To follow the argument of these tragi-comedies would be 
wearisome, as their merit lies not in that direction, but chiefly in 
those happy phrases and turns of ao" in which Shirley was so 
great a proficient. 
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In “The Lady of Pleasure” we find a comedy of an altogether 
superior order, and one rich in those surprises which are the life of 
the comic dramatist’s art. Campbell was not far wrong in asserting 
that in this and one other comedy by Shirley “there is a subtle 
ingenuity in producing comic effect and surprise which might be 
termed Attic, if it did not surpass anything that is left us in 
Athenian comedy.” The story—relating the means by which a 
wealthy lady, who had quitted a country life to plunge into the dissi- 
pations of the metropolis, is drawn from the vortex of pleasure—is not 
unknown both in French and Spanish comedy ; but it has probably 
never been treated with more brilliancy and vivacity than it is here 
by Shirley. We can give no fair idea of the liveliness of this comedy of 
manners by brief quotations, and shall therefore refrain from extract- 
ing what could not be described as its best passages, for the reason 
that the play must be regarded as a whole ; the character of Aretina, 
Lady Bornweil, with her disgust of country life, and her desire for the 
pleasures of the town, is admirably drawn. In “The Royal Master,” 
the dramatist again adventures to southern climes for his inspiration. 
The King of Naples, who furnishes the title to the play, has a favourite, 
one Montalto, a hypocritical villain, who aspires to the hand of his 
sister Theodosia. She is already, however, betrothed to the Duke of 
Florence. The latter is induced to believe that Theodosia and 
Montalto are secretly pledged to each other, and another maiden is 
thrown in his way who makes a deep impression upon him. <A good 
deal of melodramatic business ensues, but finally Montalto’s plot is 
exposed, and poetic justice prevails. The play abounds in short 
passages like the following, which show Shirley at his best as poet and 
dramatist :— 


** What a brave armour is 
An innocent soul! How like a rock it bids 
Defiance to a storm against whose ribs 
The insolent waves but dash themselves in pieces, 
And fall and hide their heads in passionate foam ! 
How would a guilty person tremble now, 
Look pale, and, with his eyes chained to the ground, 
Betray his fear of justice !” 


The poet is frequently most felicitous in his personification of the 
passions. Montalto charges Theodosia with wearing “a smiling 
summer in her brow, yet frost within her heart.” Upon the tragedy 
of “The Duke’s Mistress,” the tragi-comedy of “ The Doubtful 
Heir,” and the comedies of “The Constant Maid” and “ The 
Humorous Courtier,” we do not propose to dwell, for, while they are 
not without merit, they do not express with force their author’s 
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dramatic genius. Some mention, however, should be made of “St. 
Patrick for Ireland,” perhaps Shirley’s most extraordinary effort— 
extraordinary, that is, as a hopeless medley of religion, tradition, and 
buffoonery. This intermeddling with the supernatural, whether it was 
the author’s intention to produce such an effect or not, is certainly 
the reverse of impressive to the mind of the reader. Archimagus, 
the chief priest of the false gods, becoming aware of the advent of 
St. Patrick, informs King Leogarius that he will be destroyed by the 
infernal powers. A long conflict ensues between the Saint and 
Archimagus, during which the former shows himself to be possessed 
of miraculous powers. The chief priest is in the end discomfited, 
and sinks into the earth with curses; while the King, convinced 
by many extraordinary events, accepts St. Patrick. The drama is 
left incomplete, Shirley contemplating a second part, which was 
never undertaken. For this he deserves the thanks of posterity, 
who will be unable to discover any valid reason why he ever 
undertook the first. One effect of the play is assuredly to bring 
into contempt the system of belief in the magic power of relics so 
prevalent in the Romish Church. The comedy of “ The Gentleman 
of Venice” is concerned with the fortunes of Giovanni, supposed 
son of a gardener, but in reality the son of a duke. He had been 
changed at his birth. Giovanni is a youth of noble sentiments, and 
there are many entertaining and elevating passages between him and 
Bellaura, the Duke’s niece. They contract a mutual affection even 
during Giovanni’s mean condition. There is a second plot of 
almost equal interest. ‘The Politician” does not, as its name 
might imply, deal with the common schemer in politics, but with the 
Court conspirator. He is in this case one Gotharus, who, as Shirley 
describes him to us, is active to serve his pleasures and ambition. 
He is a great favourite of the Queen of Norway, who has been 
advanced to the royal condition through his artifices. The king 
himself is of an easy and credulous disposition—ready to be de- 
ceived by any specious courtier. There are other characters in the 
piece furnishing the minor lights and shades, but the chief interest 
centres in Gotharus, who, after a career famed for treacheries and 
bloody deeds, at length meets with his just doom. ‘‘ The Imposture,” 
a comedy which the dramatist himself said “ may march in the first 
rank of his compositions,” has not won this high favour from the 
critics, although it is not destitute either of dramatic skill or humour. 
Shirley’s assessment of the value of this comedy, nevertheless, may 
on the whole be taken as another indication that poets frequently 
misjudge their own labours. But with regard to the tragedy of 
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“The Cardinal"”—also regarded by the author with special feelings 
of satisfaction and admiration—there is a general consensus of 
opinion that it deserves equality with his best work. It would be 
futile for us to quarrel with this estimate, yet for ourselves we regard 
“ The Traitor” as possessing more of the real dignity and grandeur 
of true tragedy. The characters in “The Cardinal” act as if 
oppressed with some chronic fever of the brain, and in the 
Cardinal and Rosaura we do not find the majestic “passion and the 
nobility” to be found in Sciarrha and Amidea. Mr. Dyce says: 
“There can be little doubt that while composing this tragedy 
Shirley kept his eye on Webster’s ‘Duchess of Malfi:’ the former, 
indeed, contains no scenes or passages which can be pointed out as 
plagiarisms from the latter, yet the general resemblance between the 
two dramas could scarcely have been accidental. Though ‘ The 
Cardinal’ is not characterised by the dark terrors, the profound 
pathos, and the intense passion of ‘The Duchess of Malfi,’ it is a 
very powerful and affecting play, and less offensive to correct taste 
than its sublimer prototype.” The leading motives of Shirley's 
tragedy are easily indicated. We have the powerful cardinal, and 
his nephew Columbo, to whom the Duchess Rosaura is obliged to 
plight her troth—although she is in love with the Count d’Alvarez. 
Columbo having been despatched to the wars, the Duchess obtains 
from him by stratagem a letter releasing her from her vows. But 
now the bloody work of the drama begins. Columbo having 
been murdered, Alvarez is slain in his turn by Hernando, who has 
been instigated by the Duchess in her mad desire for vengeance, 
and to whom she has promised her hand as the reward of his work. 
We know not why petty ends are so frequently assigned to the heads 
of the Romish Church in their intrigues, but this tragedy of Shirley 
might surely have had some more lofty leading motif than the deter- 
mination of the Cardinal to marry his nephew with the Duchess. 
It dwarfs the tragedy of its grandeur, and seems too small an aim to 
be the basis of so much ambition, intrigue, and bloodshed. The 
end of the tragedy, however, is extraordinary and ingenious. The 
Cardinal, hopelessly defeated in his schemes, and wounded as he 
believes mortally by Hernando, confesses his crimes before the king 
and his attendants and professes the utmost contrition for them. 
Amongst other things he confesses that he had mingled a slow but 
sure poison with the food last partaken of by the Duchess, and he 
now offers her some powder dissolved in wine as a sovereign antidote 
thereto. To convince her of the truth of what he is saying he first 
drinks of the mixture, whereupon the Duchess follows his example, 
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though a courtier remarks the while, “ Strange he should have a good. 
thing in readiness!” As soon as the Duchess has taken the draught, 

which, of course, is deadly poison, the Cardinal cannot conceal his 

delight, which breaks forth in extravagant manifestations ; but these 

suffer a bitter revulsion when he discovers that after all he himself 
need not have taken poison, as his wounds were not mortal. This 

is a splendid example of “the biter bit.” The whole tragedy, if 
scarcely equal to Shakespeare’s and Webster’s finest work, can 

compare favourably with any tragic compositions beneath theirs. 

As for “ The Traitor,” it might fairly challenge still higher praise. 

There are yet other pieces by Shirley unexamined, as, for 
example, the very agreeable comedy of “The Sisters,” “The Court 
Secret,” the moral of “Honoria and Mammon,” “ The Arcadia” 
(being Sidney’s romance in a dramatic form), the masque of “The 
Triumph of Peace” (already alluded to), the interlude or moral 
entitled “ A Contention for Honour and Riches,” “The Triumph of 
Beauty,” a rendering of the old classic story, in which a character 
—Bottle the Shepherd—as has been pointed out—is an obvious 
imitation of Shakespeare’s Bottom the Weaver; the masque of 
“Cupid and Death,” and “ Ajax and Ulysses,” being a contention 
for the armour of Ulysses. But as these productions—except as 
regards their lyrical treasures—emit no such rays of genius as those 
we have seen emanate from his more ambitious compositions, they 
do not call for extended notice. The tragedy of “ Chabot, Admiral 
of France,” would demand our study from its undoubted dramatic 
power, but although it has for a long time been printed as the joint 
production of Shirley and Chapman, it is now regarded by nearly 
every competent critic as almost, if not entirely, the work of the 
latter. As Mr. Swinburne has observed, in subject, style, manner, 
metre, construction, and characters, it suggests Chapman. The 
tragedy bears little witness to Shirley. 

The name of Shirley, however, suggests one reflection apropos to 
the whole galaxy of Elizabethan dramatists. Regarding them now 
for a moment not as writers of tragedy and comedy, but as lyric 
poets, where shall we find amongst modern writers such exquisite 
tenderness, such dainty conceits, and such musical numbers? Who 
has equalled the songs of Shakespeare and Jonson, and the lyrics and 
madrigals of their brother dramatists? Such writing seems to be a 
lost art amongst the moderns, who have substituted to a very large 
extent artificiality for nature and precision for music. To Shirley 
must be awarded the distinction of having written stanzas equal to 
anything produced by the dramatists of his tims, and stanzas worthy 
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of Wither and Suckling’s best vein. Take this gem, from a scene in 
“The Imposture,” where the nuns are discovered singing :— 


**O fly, my soul! what hangs upon 

Thy drooping wings, 

And weighs them down, 
With love of gaudy mortal things ? 
The sun is now?’ the east ; each shade 

As he doth rise, 

Is shorter made, 
That earth may lessen to our eyes: 
Oh, be not careless, then, and play 

Until the star of peace 
Hide all his beams in dark recess ; 
Poor pilgrims needs must lose their way, 
When all the shadows do increase.” 


In a totally distinct but inimitable vein, here is the poet's reply 
to one who objected that his mistress was old :— 


‘* Tell me not Time hath play’d the thief 
Upon her beauty ; my belief 
Might have been mock’d, and I had been 
An heretic, if I had not seen ; 
My mistress is still fair to me, 
And now I all those graces see 
That did adorn her virgin brow ; 
Her eye hath the same flame in’t now, 
To kill or save; the chemist’s fire 
Equally burns ; so my desire ; 
Not any rosebud less within 
Her cheek, the same snow on her chin ; 
Hey voice, that heavenly music bears, 
First charm’d my soul, and in my ears 
Did leave it trembling ; her lips are 
The self-same lovely twins they were: 
After so many years I miss 
- No flower in all my paradise. 
Time, I despise thy rage and thee ; 
Thieves do not always thrive, I see.” 


Again, where was character ever more epigrammatically summed 
up than that of the notorious Duke of Buckingham in the following 
stanza? Buckingham, the brilliant courtier, was stabbed by Felton, 
in 1628, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

** Here lies the best and worst of fate, 
Two kings’ delight, the people's hate, 
The courtier’s star, the kingdom’s eye, 
A man to draw an angel by, 
Fear’s despiser, Villiers’ glory, 
The great man’s volume, all Time’s story.” 
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But the one lyrical composition by Shirley which will ensure him 
immortality, when everything else he has written may have faded into 
nothingness, occurs in his “ Ajax and Ulysses.” It is stated that King 
Charles II. used often to have this solemn dirge sung to him; and that 
on the “recital of it Oliver Cromwell was seized with great terror and 
agitation of mind.” The former incident need not be questioned, 
but we are not astonished to learn that the latter is unauthenticated. 
Cromwell, who never trembled before kings, was scarcely made of the 
stuff to be affrighted at the recitation of verses, however grand and sono- 
rous they might be. Nevertheless, there cannot possibly be found in 
the whole range of poetry stanzas more noble or more striking than 
these, which conclude with the couplet referred to at the outset of 
this article :— 

‘* The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 
The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now, 
See, where the victor-victim bleeds: 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb: 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


For a single conception such as this, one would exchange a bushel of 
tragedies, comedies, interludes, and the like. 

It is an essay from which we shrink, to speak with confident exact- 
ness upon the powers and merits of Shirley. A prose introduction on 
the subject of Poetry, which he wrote to the collected works of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, makes us regret that he did not devote himself 
more to this form of expression, in which he manifested something of 
the pictorial power of Jeremy Taylor and the stateliness of Bacon. 
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With regard to his position as a dramatist, critical opinions differ. We 
have seen the high eulogium passed upon him by Wood, and Lang- 
baine described him as “ one of such incomparable parts that he was 
the chief of the second-rate poets ; and by some he has been thought 
even equal to Fletcher himself.” Campbell and Dyce had a high 
opinion of his talents, but Hallam says: “ Shirley has no originality, 
no force in conceiving or delineating character, little of pathos and 
less perhaps of wit; his dramas produce no deep impression in 
the reading, and of course can leave none on the memory. But 
his mind was poetical; his better characters, especially females, 
express pure thoughts in pure language ; he is never timid or affected, 
and very seldom obscure ; the incidents succeed rapidly, the per- 
sonages are numerous, and there is a general animation in the scenes 
which causes us to read him with some pleasure.” The former part 
of this judgment, with all deference, would really seem to point to a 
perfunctory reading of Shirley on the part of Hallam, and it cannot 
altogether command assent. While most of the dramas of the Eliza- 
bethan writers owe their conceptions and chief incidents to the 
novelists, Shirley is almost free from this charge, which is sufficient of 
itself to prove that he had very considerable originality. Indeed, his 
fertility in invention is rather striking than otherwise. His writings, 
moreover, contain much of pathos, fervour, and tenderness ; scene 
after scene could be cited of a moving nature; so that here also 
Hallam’s dictum can scarcely be accepted as sound and just. 

A critic writing some fifty years ago did more justice to Shirley’s 
genius in the passage immediately ensuing, though this judgment 
also cannot be said to be exhaustive or wholly satisfactory. Pre- 
mising that Shirley’s poetic character is by no means so strongly 
marked as that of most of his predecessors, and that the distinctive 
peculiarities of genius were pre-occupied, the writer went on’ to say : 
“When Shirley came on the stage he might seem to succeed to a 
mine of which the wealth had been completely exhausted—a land, 
of which every nook and corner had been explored and cultivated 
to its utmost height of productiveness. Every source from which 
dramatic invention had drawn its materials might seem dried up. 
The history of every country had been dramatised—every distin- 
guished personage in ancient or modern times had appeared on the 
stage—even the novelists of Italy were well-nigh run to their dregs; 
human nature itself might almost appear to have been worked out— 
every shade and modification of character had been variously com- 
bined, every incident placed in every possible light. Yet under all 
these disadvantages Shirley is an original writer; though he per, 
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petually works up materials of the same kind as those of his prede- 
cessors, yet his forms are new; though we are constantly reminded 
of the earlier writers, particularly of Fletcher, his plays are far’ from 
servile copies ; the manner of composition is the same ; yet his lights 
and shadows are so infinitely varied that the impression is entirely 
. different. Even his style is his own : far inferior in force, in variety, 
in richness to his master’s, it has an ease, a grace, sometimes an 
elegance, essentially his own. As softened and more delicately 
pencilled outlines of characters with which we are familiar meet us 
again in the volumes of Shirley—so his poetry is full of the same 
images ; yet, passing, as it were, through the clear and pellucid medium 
of his mind, they appear as if they were the new-born creations of 
his own fancy.” With much of this a close reader of Shirley will 
agree. Yet he will at the same time fecl that, though the writer is 
evidently animated by a desire to do justice to the poet, he might 
-have been less measured in his praise of his originality. 

The truth is that too much has been made of the charge that 
Shirley is but the follower and close imitator of his immediate 
predecessors. We do not see why his laurels in tragedy should be 
xegarded as being filched from Webster, or his laurels in comedy 
from. Fletcher. Had.he written precisely contemporaneously with 
:them his fame would now have been greater. He suffered by 
ccomparison..with those. who had already enraptured the world by 
their dazzling lustre, and he was charged with having lit the flame of 
his own genius at their shrine. Literary judgments have been‘sub 
jected to revision from the earliest ages of the world until now; and 
-it may be that with a future generation the dramatic talents of Shirley 
-will stand much higher than they do at present. His fine lyrical 
faculty is already universally acknowledged, whereas for upwards of 
a century it met with little recognition ; and his position in the realm 
of dramatic art may yet come to be equally assured. He is no 
unworthy companion of the men who filled with noble music “ the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth.” 

G. BARNETT SMITH. 





TWO INFANT PHENOMENONS. 


HE precocious child is, as a rule, hateful to its fellow-creatures, 
It begins much too early as a bore of the first (milk and) 
water, and in nine cases out of ten becomes a prig—and stops there. 
When it is brought in after dinner to give its recitation, every one 
but its father and mother follows the example of Charles Lamb, and 
drinks in secret to the immortal memory of Herod king of the Jews. 
Though I have a miraculous child or two of my own, I am as deeply 
penetrated with this fact as anybody, and have as low an opinion of 
infant phenomenons as Mr. Folair, of the Theatre Royal, Ports- 
mouth. In introducing, therefore, the productions of Elaine Goodale 
and Dora Read Goodale to public notice, so far from being prepos- 
sessed in favour of them by reason of their tender years, I have had to 
surmount a prejudice. I had made up my mind not to like the 
verses of these two. child-poets, but their unlooked-for merit has 
extorted my admiration. The name of the volume is 4fp/e-Blossoms, 
and the authoresses, when they began their contributions to it, were 
each nine years old. Another volume has since been issued by the 
same juvenile firm, but in the present work the poem of greatest matu- 
rity was produced, in the case of the elder poetess, in her fifteenth, 
and in the case of the younger in her twelfth year. 

What strikes me as very remarkable about these poems at the 
outset is that they are not echoes ; the subjects are not merely 
imagined, but have presented themselves to the outward eyes of the 
writers. The two young people sing of nature ; the seasons; the 
flowers ; the cloud and the sunshine (not so much of the cloud, it is 
worthy of remark, as is usual with young poets); and the birthdays of 
their parents and their friends. There is nothing about “hearts” and 
“ darts;” there are no dwarfish speculations about death, and no re- 
grets because the authors are gradually growing up and will presently 
be reasonable beings. The poems, almost without exception, have the 
air of natural effusion, and possess, in many cases, a melody that 
has been well described as “the true bird-note.” In this respect, 
indeed, they remind me more of Shelley than of any other full- 


grown songster.. .Some of them have even that rare combination of 
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thought and harmony which causes a line or a verse to stick in the 
mind : 






Pluck the Harebell fading fast, 
Little one ! 

Pluck it, for it blooms the last— 

Summer’s done. 


For the Harebell comes in June, 
Bright and blue, 

Lasts until October’s noon ; 
Blooms for you. 










It is not too much to say that the dedication itself of this Iilli- 
putian volume is far better than most dedications ; one may even 


describe it as a very graceful one :— 
To Our MOTHER. 








The lowliest blossom of the spring 
By rain and sunlight fed, 

To limpid blue and pearly cloud 
Uplifts its drooping head. 








Ev’n so, with impulse warm, we bring 
The bloom of infancy, 

The fragrance of our earliest years, 
O mother dear, to thee. 


The love that gave us life and strength, 
That guarded day by day, 

What tenderest words can half express ? 
What answering love repay? 


Yet take the fresh and simple wreath 
Whose every flower is thine, 

Till riper years their triumphs bring 
To offer at thy shrine. 















“Triumphs” is perhaps not quite the word which a more mature 
poet would have employed in the last stanza, but how good and 
simple the whole thought is !_ Considering that the author was thirteen 
at most when she wrote it, she has surely some reason to look for 
triumphs of the laurel-wreath sort. It is greatly to our young friends’ 
credit that the home affections occupy the first place with them ; a 
poem on their mother’s birthday contains what seems to me a very 
felicitous line, “ It is the birthday of us all.” The adjectives are far 
from ill-chosen, or made use of, as is generally the case in early poems, 
for mere rhyme or rhythm ; in the verses on the “ Snowbird,” for 


example— 










Quick and round and bright, 
Light he steps across the snow— 


there is true description, the result of actual observation. 
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Imagine this, “My Window Curtain,” having been written at 
thirteen years of age, at most—probably earlier ! 


Let others round their windows 
Loop folds of flimsy lace, 
And on the gauzy net-work 
Their clumsy patterns trace, 
Shut out the glorious sunlight, 
The breezy hills and glades, 
And o’er the gleaming crystal 
Draw down their painted shades, 


My own secluded chamber 
On mountain slopes apart, 

My deftly hidden loophole 
Boasts no such studied art ; 

Tis but on windy mornings, 
In silver-sheeted rains, 

I draw the blinds together, 
Replace the tiny panes. 


And yet no glare of daylight 

My little nest invades, 
No curious eye can spy it, 

Or pierce its chequered shades. 
For I too have a curtain 

Of clearest deepest green ; 
More fair than satin damask 

Its texture and its sheen. 


Fresh tendrils, closely clinging, 
Its loose light fabric bind ; 
A net of twisted branches, 
A bower of leaves behind ; 
A golden gleam of sunlight, 
A breath of cooling air, 
A snatch of happy music 
Await my presence there. 
Between the leafy arches 
I gaze on new delight, 

On mountain slopes of grandeur, 
On meadows daisy-white ; 
Let others drape their window 

In silks and gauzes fine, 
Of all their costly curtains 
Not one can rival mine. 


These very minor poetesses, living at Sky Farm in Berkshire 
County—a spot removed from cities, and of great natural beauty—are, 
of course, exceptionally well situated for the nourishment of their muse; 
but there are many young people (and also old ones) equally well 
placed as regards the picturesque, to whom no poetic thought has ever 
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occurred. To the sisters Goodale, the fall of night, and the dawn of 

morning ; the coming and going of the months ; and the birth and 

death of the flowers peculiar to them, have all a deep significance. 
What vigour and native enjoyment is there in this ‘“‘ Welcome to 


Spring” ! 


Hark ! the breezes tremble 
With the sigh of April— 
See her sweeping northward, 

Spring, our Spring ; 
Lingering still we love her, 
Still we smile and beckon, 
As we hear the rustling 

Of her wing. 


Nearer, nearer, nearer, 
Dearer, dearer, dearer, 
Flying ever onward 
Comes the Spring. 
What though cloud-veils sometime 
Dim her eyes of azure ? 
Ah, the rarest pleasure 
Tears may bring. 


There is an exuberance of natural joy in this which the mere aspect of 
Nature, alas ! seldom awakens ; but the pleasures that lie about their 
feet are really those which are most enjoyed by these child-poets. 
There is one verse on the Azalia that Tennyson himself might have 
written, and the music of which haunts the ear like his own “ Echo 


Song ” — 
O wild Azalia, rosy red, 
In every wooded hollow, 
Put out, put out your pretty head, 
That I may see and follow ; 
That I may see and follow, dear ; 
That I may see and follow. 


Instead of writing in one metre, as young poets are wont to do, 
the sisters Goodale strike every string of the lyre. Here is a poem on 
“ Dead Leaves” which has the whirl of the wind that brought them 


down in it :— 


The leaves in gold and crimson they burnt themselves away, 

It left them brown and shrivelled their panoply of flame ; 

They danced upon the rattling boughs, they carpeted the way, 
They flung themselves upon the breeze without a home or name. 
We call them dead ; they rustle down, and lie beneath our feet, 
They cover all the frosty ground, they fill the chilly air; 

And though our tread above them seem softer and more sweet, 
The trees that erst have borne them stand desolate and bare. 

We call them dead ; the dying year perchance may think them so, 
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But a newer year will find them with newer beauties rife — 
When the swect arbutus opens, and the-early violets blow, 
They draw from last year’s leafy mould their sustenance and life. 


Our two young poets do not select for their muse brigands or 
mermaids ; they touch no topics that lie out of their own road in life, 
though in the swing and vigour of their verse they seem at times-to 
be dealing with such matters :— 


Bold are its footsteps in loneliest places, 

Scaling the steep crag and climbing the height, 
Blossoming over with fairest young faces 

Up the wild woodlands and far out of sight — 


is but a glowing description of the Aster. 

Hitherto, though I have spoken of our lilliputian authors in the 
plural, I have made my selections from the poems of the elder only. 
It would be unkind and ungenerous to make any comparison between 
the merits of the two sisters; the talent exhibited by each is very 
remarkable ; but if Elaine excels in description, Dora has a pleasant 
gift of humour which seems denied to the elder. What precise age 
she was when she wrote ‘‘The Grumbler” is not stated; from 
“internal evidence” in the way of good fun and good sense she 
. might have been fifty ; but she could not in reality have been more 


than twelve at most. 
His Youtu. 


Ilis cap was too thick, and his coat was too thin, 
He couldn’t be quiet, he hated a din ; 

He hated to write, and he hated to read ; 

He was certainly very much injured indeed ! 

He must study and toil over work he detested, 
His parents were strict, and he never was rested ; 
He knew he was wretched as wretched could be— 
There was no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 


If1is MATURITY. 


His farm was too small, and his barns were too big ; 
He was selfish and lazy and cross as'a pig ; 

His wife was too silly, his children too rude, 

And just because he was uncommonly good ! 

He hadn’t got money enough and to spare ; 

He had nothing at all fit to eat, or to wear. 

He knew he was wretched as wretched could be — 
There was no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 


His OLD AGE, 
He finds he has sorrows more deep than his fears ; 
He grumbles to think he has grumbled for years ; 
He grumbles to think he has grumbled away 
His home and his children, his life’s little day ; 
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But alas, ’tis too late!" It is no use to say 

That his eyes are too dim, and his hair is too grey ; 
He knows he is wretched as wretched can be— 
There zs no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 


To American children politics come in the papboat, and even into 
Sky Farm they seem to have intruded. It is plain, indeed, that our 
youngest child-poet had a leaning towards “Tilding for President,” 
but it is certainly expressed in a very quaint and inoffensive manner. 
On a threshold, modest, lowly, 
At a humble cottage door, 
Stood an old man bent and hoary, 
Gazing as we rode before ; 
Glasses on his time-worn eyes, 
In his face a mild surprise— 
Shouting, from his lonely building, 
***Rah for Tilding! ’Rah for Tilding !” 
Rusty coat and tattered breeches, 
Knowing no /ntimidation, 
Innocent of Fraud, Great Crisis, 
Or Excitement of a Nation, 
Short and simple was his creed, 
Noble heart was his indeed, 
Free from vain or shallow gilding— 
All his cry was ‘‘’Rah for Tilding !” 
If one could imagine William Mackworth Praed in a bib and tucker, 
or Calverly on a wooden “gee-gee,” or Frederick Locker with a 
rattle (London-made), one could conceive them writing “ Our 
Chickens,” by Miss Dora, which space, however, forbids me to 
quote. 

This same funny little rhymester can also be serious, and know 
how to express herself in a very different manner ; she thus prettily 
defines the difference between Spring and Summer :— 

In Spring we note the breaking 

Of every baby bud, 
In Spring we note the waking 

Of each wild flower of the wood ; 
In Summer's fuller power, 

In Summer’s deeper soul, 


We watch no single flower, 
We see, we breathe the whole. 


She, too, like her sister, loves the Harebell, of which she writes :— 


And all the day long in her rest and her peace 
The birdies are singing her praises, 
And when evening falls and their happy songs cease 
She sinks to repose 
With the kingcup and rose, 
And is nodded ‘‘ good night” by the daisies. 
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With that last pretty fancy let us bid a “good day” to the sisters 
Goodale which must surely be only an au revoir. It is impossible to 
doubt but that we shall see performance grow out of such brilliant 
promise. What the young ladies may be in actual life, of course, we 
cannot tell, but on paper their humility is as striking as their endow- 
ments. Itis thus, in conclusion, that Miss Elaine appeals to the 
spirit of the future :— 

On the bud of promise sweet 

Lavish no too fervent heat — 

Clearly, purely, softly shine ; 

Let not childhood lose too soon 


All its fresh unconscious bloom ; 
Touch us gently, gently, Time. 


Her childish error (and I have noticed, by the by, no similar mis- 
take throughout the volume) in supposing that “Time” rhymes with 
“shine,” and “bloom” with “soon,” is surely pardonable in consid- 
eration of the modesty and good sense of the aspiration ; and for my 
part I echo it with all my heart. 

It is difficult for even grown-up bards, who find their poems in a 
fifth edition a few months after publication, to keep their equilibrium ; 
and it behoves those who have the guardianship of these little song- 
sters to keep them from the bird-fanciers ; to see that they are not 
lionised, or too much noticed. It would be a pity indeed if Elaine 
and Dora should grow to be Bluestockings. 

JAMES PAYN. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO WALSINGHAM. 


AST year, when I was attending the Archzological Congress at 
Norwich, I received a challenge from a friend in West Norfolk 
to extend my tour in that direction ; and, if the truth must be told, 
he baited his invitation with a promise that he would join me in “a 
pilgrimage to Walsingham.” The fates, however, were unpropitious 
to our joint action ; so, for reasons which I need not explain to the 
reader, I found myself obliged to make my “ pilgrimage” alone. And 
although, on reaching the Abbey, I found that I had come to Wal- 
singham on a day on which the ruins are not usually “shown to the 
public,” yet my Congress ticket acted so far as an “ Open sesame,” 
that the courteous Squire of Walsingham greeted me with a welcome 
at his door, and allowed me to spend an afternoon in reconnoitring 
the Abbey ruins at my leisure. Let me here thank him for his kind- 
ness to a stranger. 

Although there was a time when almost all the roads of the 
Eastern Counties pointed to Walsingham as their centre, yet, notwith- 
standing the spread of railways, the place is almost as difficult of 
access as ever it could have been in the middle ages. It is situated 
on a branch line about half-way between Fakenham and Wells, from 
either of which towns the route to London is very circuitous ; so, 
lying out of the beaten route of tourists, it is comparatively unknown. 
But once it was not so—far from it. ‘There was a day, less than four 
hundred years ago, when Walsingham numbered its annual pilgrims 
by hundreds and thousands; indeed, it is said that in the fifteenth 
century there were even more votaries of religion who knelt at the 
shririe of our Lady here than at the shrine of St. Thomas at Can- 
terbury, equalling, if not outnumbering, the pilgrims who made 
their way to Loretto, or to San Jago at Compostella. So great, 
indeed, and so constant was the throng which repaired to the “ holy 
land of Norfolk,” that in nearly all the country villages for ten or 
twelve miles round there were roadside crosses erected to serve at 
once as resting-places and as guide-posts for the wayfarers ; many of 
these, especially at Binham, and in the district of the Burnhams, are 
still standing ; and in the grounds of the old Castle in the neigh- 
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bouring town of Lynn is a beautiful wayside chapel, which was built 
especially as a place to which pilgrims from beyond the Wash might 
repair in order-to hear mass before trudging along the five- or six-and- 
twenty miles of dusty highway which lay between them and their 
destination. 

To use the words of the learned antiquary Mr. J. G. Nichols :— 


The principal road by which the pilgrims travelled thither from the south 
passed by Newmarket, Brandon, and Fakenham, and is still known as the 
Palmer’s Way and the Walsingham Green Way. It may be traced along the 
principal part of its course for many miles in the diocese of Norwich. Those 
pilgrims who came from the north crossed the Wash near Long Sutton, and went 
through Lynn, most probably taking the way which passed by the priories of 
Flitcham, Roodham, and Cokesford. Another great road led from the east 
through Norwich and Attleborough, by Bec Hospital, where gratuitous accom- 
modation-for thirteen pilgrims was provided every night. At Hilborough, 
Southacre, Westacre, Stanhoe, Caston, and many other places were chapels at 
which the pilgrims on their passage offered up their orisons. The most remark- 
able of these is our Lady’s Chapel at Lynn, which contains a beautiful groined 
roof, anid derived much wealth from the oblations of the pilgrims. 


Little Walsingham—for so the village is styled, to mark it off 
from a larger neighbour—lies in a pretty English valley which runs 
from south to north, following the course of a little river, the Stiffkey, 
which flows into the sea at Wells, not far from lordly Holkham. 
The hills rise on either side of it somewhat more abruptly than is 
often seen in the Eastern districts of England, though scarcely so high 
as to rob the natives of more than a minute or two of sunlight on a 
winter afternoon. ‘The village consists of two parallel streets and a 
market-place, in which there is an ancient central well of stone, telling 
clearly of the early Tudor times ; and the houses on either side have 
an air of unmistakable antiquity. Doubtless many of the rooms in 
them are the same which housed a portion of the crowds who made 
their. way to this sacred spot in the times of our first and second 
Tudor kings, more than a quarter of a century before our Lady’s 
image was broken down and carried off up to London to be burnt at 
Chelsea, along with our Lady of Ipswich and sundry other symbols 
of the old religion. 

Erasmus, as -is evident from one of his “ Colloquies” entitled 
“Peregrinatio Religionis Ergo,” visited Walsingham twice, and he 
speaks of “ our Lady ” there as “ Diva Parathalassia,” the “saint near 
the sea”; but it must be owned that he was no very accurate 
geograplier, for the sea is not three miles off (as he says), but seven 
at the least. He is, however, scrupulously minute in his description 
of the entrance gateway, the chapel of our Lady and her shrine, and 
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the wells which adjoined it ; and he tells with great spirit the story 
which I give below of the horseman rescued by the Blessed Virgin’s 
interposition ; but all through his “ Colloquy ” on the subject there 
runs such a vein of irony and covert satire that it is difficult to decide 
how much of what he saw with his eyes. he believed in his heart. 
It is to be feared that he went to Walsingham as one of the scoffers 
rather than as a pious worshipper. 

We do not enter the village by the old highway, and much less 
barefoot, as did bluff King Hal, but by the most prosaic of railways. 
We walk downhill some fifty yards from the station, between high 
walls on either side ; then, turning sharp to our left, we find ourselves 
in a narrow street, with a couple of inns, a few shops, but more 
cottages, on either hand ; and then on our right hand we see a stone 
gateway, which, if it were not so dilapidated, would very much 
remind us of the entrance to one of the colleges at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. We feel sure that this is the Abbey gateway ; we knock and 
ring, and we are not disappointed. The style of the gateway is 
“Late Decorated,” passing gradually into the Perpendicular ; there 
are two vacant niches above the gate, and there are side-lights, which 
show that the upper part was once inhabited, though now it is 
tenantless. In a quatrefoil at the top is a curious stone head, and 
two other smaller heads on either side stand out as gurgoyles. They 
are portions of the original design, and are intended to represent 
the porter and warders on the look-out to greet strangers. If we 
may believe the testimony of Erasmus, this gateway five centuries 
and a half ago was the scene of a widely accepted miracle. He 
writes :— 

On the north side, at which you enter the ‘close of this priory, was a very low 
and narrow wicket door, through which it was difficult for anyone to pass on foot, 
being, as an old manuscript says, ‘‘not past an elne hye and three-quarters in 
bredth.” And yet a certain Norfolk knight, Sir Ralfe Boutetourt, armed cap-i- 
pie and on horseback, being in days of old (1314) pursued by a cruel enemy, and 
in the utmost danger of being taken, made full speed for this gate, and invoking 
this Lady for deliverance, he immediatel” found himself and his horse within the 
close and sanctuary of the priory, in a safe asylum, and so fooled his enemy. A 
memorial of this miracle was engraved on a plate of copper, whereon was the 
effigies of the knight, his horse, &c. It was nailed on the gate of the priory, 
where I saw it with my own eyes. 

To return to my story. I entered and sauntered on leisurely, 
wondering how many thousand pilgrims had passed under that arch, 
bent on the same errand as myself—some perhaps careless and 
jaunty, and enjoying the “outing” as we do an “excursion,” but 
others sober, devout, and perhaps even sad ; for did they not come to 
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pray for an absent husband or wife, son or daughter, or other dear 
ones, or possibly to abandon, it may be to expiate, some past sin, 
which had cast a shadow on their life? 

But if I am to give a correct idea of the present aspect of the 
Abbey of Walsingham, I must pass from the pilgrim of the fifteenth to 
one of the nineteenth century, and return to my own companionship. 
I walk on along gravel paths between the trimmest of green turf and 
the darkest of evergreens, bending a little to my right, in which direc- 
tion I see the ruined arch of a tall window rising high above the foliage 
of the surrounding trees. This arch, from which all the tracery of 
the window has departed, is sixty feet in height, and is supposed to 
have been erected in the time of Henry VII.: it clearly formed the 
east end of the Abbey church. The buttresses on either side com- 
prise three stages of niches rising one above the other, somewhat like 
the stone-panelled fronts of St. Osyth’s Priory gateway, Essex, and St. 
John’s gateway at Colchester. Above the arch the rose window re- 
mains perfect, but is tenanted by pigeons. Near this arch, though still 
farther to my right, is a group of stone buildings dovetailed into a 
modern mansion and made to form part of it. This is now Wal- 
singham Abbey, the residence of the Lee-Warners, the lords of the 
manor, and indeed of nearly all the property round, including most 
of the broad acres which once called the Prior of Walsingham master. 
A stone wall, a mile in length, runs round the home part of the 
estate, crossing the little river twice, and giving an air of seclusion to 
the mansion, which is still called “the Abbey.” I am at once struck 
by the similarity of the tall window to the eastern end of Glastonbury, 
where the ruins rise also out of the green turf of a modern gentleman’s 
residence, though built on a larger scale, and carrying one back to an 
earlier century in their style. 

“ The remains of this once celebrated place,” observes Mr. J. H. 
Parker in 1847, “are now very small. Of the Chapel of our Lady 
we have only part of a fine Perpendicular east front, containing two 
staircases covered with panelling of flint and stone, and rich niches, 
and fine buttressess connected by the arch and gable over the east 
window; but the window itself is destroyed. In the gable is a small 
round window with flowing tracery, set in the middle of a very thick 
wall.” Mr. Parker has followed former writers in calling this a part 
of the Chapel of our Lady, whereas in reality it belonged to the 
priory church. The ruins were more extensive when a view of 
them was published in the “ Vetusta Monumenta,” in 1720. Some 
part of the mansion is made out of the old refectory : it consists of 
atange of four Early Decorated windows, with the staircase to a 
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pulpit in the wall. There is also a doorway and vault of another 
compartment. 

It would seem that the ancient manor of Walsingham belonged 
in early times to King Harold, and that it derived its name from or 
gave it to a family of Walsingham, from whom descent was claimed 
by Sir Francis Walsingham, the well-known Secretary of State under 
Elizabeth ; but it is not known when that house and the manor 
parted company. The following brief account of its history I gleaned 
from Dugdale and from Blomefield, the historian of Norfolk. 

After the Conquest, if we may trust these authorities, the chief 
manors around Walsingham fell to the lot of Rainald, the son of Ivo, 
one of the companions in arms of the Conqueror ; but how long this 
tenure lasted we are not informed. However, we know that the real 
owner was Walter Giffard, Earl of Bucks, and that his sister carried 
it in marriage to Richard, Earl of Clare, who in the reign of Henry 
III. gave a charter for holding a weekly market. The historians tell 
us that Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloster (¢emp. Edward I.), had 
here “ assize of bread and beer, a gallows, and other royal privileges.” 
These rights and privileges came to Liozcl, Duke of Clarence, whose 
daughter Philippa married Mortimer, Earl of March ; and three or 
four generations subsequently they reverted to Richard, Duke of 
York, and to his son Edward IV., whose daughter Elizabeth carried 
the manor to her husband, Henry VII. 

At the Restoration, King Edward VI. granted the manor to 
Thomas Gresham, Esq.; and Queen Mary in the first year of her 
reign confirmed it, with other neighbouring lordships, to that family. 
Sir Thomas Gresham possessed it in the reign of Elizabeth ; and his 
crest, a grasshopper, is still to be seen on a document by which he 
grants out of it an annuity to Edward Flowerdew in consideration of 
sundry faithful services. 

Passing to his coheirs, George Lord Berkeley, Sir William Withi- 
pole, and the Earl of Desmond, in all probability the manor was soon 
afterwards alienated ; for in 1637, Blomefield tells us, it was con- 
veyed to Dr. John Warner, Bishop of Rochester, “a prelate famous 
for his noble acts of charity.” On the bishop’s death without issue 
male, the manor passed to his nephew, John Lee-Warner, archdeacon 
and prebendary of Rochester—a member of the family of Lee, of Lee 
Hall, Shropshire—as son of the bishop’s sister and heiress, from whom 
the present owner is directly descended. 

We now pass to the history of the Priory of Walsingham, the 
foundation of which dates from before the Conquest;. for it was in or 
about the year of grace 1001, that the widow of -Ricald or Richard 
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de Faverches, who lived in Little Walsingham, in compliance with a 
warning which she received in a dream, was led to found there a 
chapel in honour of the Blessed Virgin, “in all respects like to the 
Santa Casa at Nazareth,” which was so miraculously transported 
from Palestine to Loretto. 

Her son, Sir Geoffrey, soon after the Conquest, endowed the 
chapel, and granted it to his clerk, Edwin, along with eight acres of 
land and other possessions, agreeing also to make up twenty shillings 
of rent out of his manor, in case the yearly offerings to our Lady 
should not exceed five marks! He also founded a priory close 
beside it; and the two religious houses ere very long became one— 
two blossoms on a single stalk. His widow, or possibly his son’s 
widow, appears to have married into the family of Houghton, more 
than one of whom became a friend of the little chapel and of the 
priory also. 

The Kens, Flitchams, de Beaufoes, the Earls of Warrenne, 
Clare, and Salisbury (de Longspée), figure in the list of bene- 
factors; as also do the Hales, Felton, Reynham, and Gourney 
families. ‘The de Clares granted to the brethren of the priory the 
liberty and right of holding a fair yearly. The prior had from every 
parishioner in Walsingham a mortuary fee of the second best animal 
that he possessed, or, if he owned only one, then of that. In 1291 


.the income of the Abbey is set down as £157 yearly. 


Although no serious charges could be substantiated against the 
inmates of the Abbey before the King’s minions who were sent as 
“visitors” to report upon its internal condition, at the Dissolution 
of religious houses Walsingham “fell” with the rest in the 3oth year of 
Henry VIII. It was then valued, according to Dugdale, at 4391, 
or, according to Speed, at £446. After the Dissolution the site of 
the priory was sold by Henry VIII. for the great sum of £90 to 
one ‘Thomas Sydney, Gentleman, of Little Walsingham, apparently 
Governor of the Spital, or Spittle, in the town, who, it seems, was 
employed by his neighbours to buy it for their use, though he cun- 
ningly converted it to his own. One of his descendants, a generation 
or two later, sold or gave the property to Robert Sidney, Earl of 
Leicester, and from that family it passed to the Rokewoods, from 
whom it ultimately came to its present owners. 

‘The priory church in the days of its splendour must have been a 
grand and magnificent edifice. Blomefield gives—from William of 
Worcester—the length of the nave from the west entrance to the 
central tower as seventy paces, its breadth as-sixteen paces.. The 
vhoiz was-fifty paces more-in length ; and beyond it, he says, was another 
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building—probably a Lady Chapel, sixteen yards in length and ten in 
breadth. 

But the greatest beauty and glory of the priory was the 
adjoining Chapel of the Blessed Virgin, which nestled under its 
shadow; not on account of its size, for it is said to have been only eight 
yards long by nearly five in width. Though its walls were built only 
of wood, yet its interior was brilliantly coloured, and a shrine which 
stood within it was as bright as gold, silver, and jewels could make 
it. Erasmus tells us that it was constantly lit up with waxen tapers, 
and that the scent of precious odours within it was almost divine. 

It is needless to add that this chapel and shrine were constantly 
enriched with gifts by “the faithful.” Thus, for instance, Isabel 
Countess of Warwick in 1439 bequeathed her “tablet” with an image 
of our Lady, which had a glass over it, to the church at Walsingham; 
also to the Lady there “her gown of alyz cloth of gold with wide 
sleeves and a tabernacle of silver, like in the timbre to that of our 
Lady of Caversham.” King Henry VII., too, mentions in his will that 
he has ordered an image of silver and gilt to be made and offered 
up and set before the Lady of Walsingham. 

Erasmus—who, as I have already observed, came here twice as 
a pilgrim, though not a very earnest or devout one—tells us that the 
chapel was a separate building from the priory church, and that it 
was not quite finished in his time. “In this building,” he writes, 
“there is a small chapel, all of wood, on each side of which is a little 
natrow door, where those are admitted who come with their offerings 
and pay their devotions. They had no light but from the wax 
candles, the odour of which was delightful ; and it glittered with 
jewels and gold and silver, insomuch that it seemed to be the seat 
of the gods.” According to the same writer, there was a resident 
priest, the keeper of the chapel, who took care of all the offerings 
of the faithful, and who showed the other treasures ; the chief being 
a glass phial containing some of the milk of the Blessed Virgin, 
brought from Constantinople to Paris, and thence to Walsingham, 
and a finger of gigantic size said to have belonged to the Apostle 
Peter. 

The two wells, full to the brink, which are mentioned by Erasmus, 
and which are said to have bubbled out of the earth at the bidding 
of our Lady, are still perfect. I saw them the other day. They are 
lined with ashlar stone, and near them is what appears to have been 
a square bath, though its date is uncertain. The wells are now 
called “The Wishing Wells,” the guide-book story running to the 
effect that in the old days of “superstition” whatever the pilgrims 
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wished or prayed for at their brink was sure to be granted. For 
myself I venture to doubt, at all events, this part of the story. 

Mr. J. H. Parker, in some notes prepared for the Archzological 
Institute in 1847, speaks of these wells as “quite plain, round, and 
uncovered, having on one side of them a square bath, on the other 
a small Early English doorway.” They are still in exactly the same 
condition. It appears that in early times a roughly-built timber 
house, its rafters lined with a bearskin, overshadowed these wells. 
Erasmus saw it iz sifu, and tells us that it was a part of a copy of 
the house of Loretto. 

So great was the fame of the image of the Lady of Walsingham 
that not oniy Englishmen but foreigners of all nations came on 
pilgrimage to her shrine, and the town of Walsingham owed its 
chief support and maintenance to that cause. 

As proof of the wealth of the place it may be mentioned that 
Roger Ascham, when he visited Cologne in 1550, observes: ‘ The 
Three Kings be not so rich, I believe, as was the Lady of Walsing- 
ham.” 

On March 24 (the eve of our Lady’s Day), in his 26th year, 
Henry III. appears to have made a pilgrimage hither before going 
on his expedition against Gascoigne. King Edward I. came here, in 
like manner, in the 9th and 25th years of his reign, on the feast of 
the Purification ; and so did Edward IJ. in his 9th year, in October. 
In the 35th year of Edward III. the Dukes of Bretagne and of 
Anjou, in France, had licences to visit the shrine ; and three years 
later David Bruce, King of Scotland, travelled hither en pé/erin with 
a retinue of thirty horsemen. 

Spelman tells us that it was commonly reported that Henry VIII, 
when quite a youth, walked barefoot hither as a pilgrim from the 
adjoining village of Barsham, and on reaching the chapel presented 
our Lady with a necklace of very great value. He came once more 
thither, certainly again as a pilgrim, in the second year of his reign, 
shortly after Christmas, for he made an offering at the shrine, the 
order for which he signed with his own hand. Queen Catharine 
too, his wife, during her husband’s absence in France, came hither 
en pilerin, and offered up her thanks for the victory of Flodden 
Field. 

So credulous were the good Catholics of the Eastern Counties, 
that they believed the Milky Way was appointed by Providence as 
the particular part of the heavens where the Blessed Virgin resided, 
or, at all events, that it was placed in the heavens specially in order 
to guide pilgrims in the night-watches on the road to this sacred spot; 
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hence it was generally known among the lower orders as the “ Wal- 
singham Way.” Blomefield, writing a century ago, adds that he has 
heard old people of the neighbourhood use the expression. 

Several pilgrimages to Walsingham are mentioned casually in the 
Paston Letters as having been made by distinguished personages. 
Thus on one occasion Sir John Falstolfe mentions that “ my Lord of 
Norfolk is removed from Framlingham on foot to go to Walsingham ;” 
and again that the “ Duchess [of Norfolk] will be therein in a day or 
two ;” and in 1471, “my Lord and my [Lady of Norfolk] were 
together on pilgrimage at our Lady, on foot, and so they went to 
Caister.” There was an indulgence of forty days granted by Alcock, 
Bishop of Ely, to all who should visit our Lady of Walsingham and 
pray before the tomb of Sir John Cheney, knight, in the priory 
church. 

“ The remains of the Abbey now standing” (1775), writes Blome- 
field, “are a large portal of the west entrance, very entire ; the east 
window of the chapel, a very fine and richly ornamented high arch, 
built in the reign of Henry VII., the old one having been pulled down. 
The refectory, very entire, 79 feet long and 27 broad, the walls 26 
feet and a half high, the measures taken within side. A good west 
window and stone pulpit in it ; the whole building very entire, with 
an old very good roof upon it.” [Buck in his plate of it, published 
in 1738, and dedicated to Henry Lee-Warner, Esq., has taken the 
roof off.] Twelve columns, with entire Gothic arches, part of the 
cloisters, built long before the last chapel, were also to be seen. 
The length of the cloister, which was four square, was fifty-four paces. 
The chapter-house was twenty paces by ten. 

The list of priors of Walsingham is recorded regularly from 
Edwin down to the last, Richard Vowell, who surrendered the house 
into the hands of the King, and, along with the sub-prior and twenty 
canons, was induced by force or by fraud to subscribe tothe royal 
supremacy. The prior had a life pension of £100 per year secured 
to him, and the canons lesser sums. A few, however, remained true 
to their faith and vows. “I have seen,” writes Blomefield, “‘ a note 
which says, in 1536, ‘ This yer was Raf Rogers and George Gysborow 
the sub-pryor of Whalsyingham, with others to the number of 15, 
condemned of treson, whereof 5 suffered.’” 

It may be added that the register of Walsingham priory, men- 
tioned by Dugdale as in the possession of Samuel Roper, Esq., was 
given by that gentleman in 1670 to Sir Robert Cotton, and now is 
included in the Cottonian manuscripts in the British Museum.. 
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A paper survey showing the possessions of this monastery in the 
reign of Henry VIII. is preserved in the Record office. . 

. The seal.of the priory much resembled that of Eton. It was an 
effigy, of the Blessed Virgin seated with the Divine Child in her arms; 
on the reverse being the west front of the priory church. The 
offerings at the shrine of our Lady, we are told, amounted in one 
year to above £260, a large sum in those days. 

Mr. J..G, Nichols, in his “ Pilgrimages to St. Mary of Walsingham 
and St. Thomas of Canterbury,” gives a view of the gateway of the 
priory. The battlements and upper story are gone ; but two niches, 
empty of the saints who once filled them, stand over the gateway. 
When Mr. Cotton drew the place, the entrance appears to have had 
an old pair of gates, with the very wicket which was the scene, or I 
may say the cause, of the miracle related above. This, however, is 
now altered, and the gateway is filled up with a sort of wooden 
panelling, through which the grounds within can be seen. Opposite 
to the gateway was once a row of cookshops and houses for the enter- 
tainment of pilgrims; one of which still retained its old sign, a 
drinking-pot, carved in stone, when Mr. Gough visited Walsingham 
in 1763. . 

The parish church of Little Walsingham, which lies just outside 
the park wall of the Abbey grounds, is a good Perpendicular struc- 
ture, with nave, aisles, chancel, and transepts, and its tower is sur- 
mounted by a-shingled spire. ‘The western doorway, the south 
porch, with a roof of fan tracery, and the parvise over it, are well 
worth a visit, to a lover of church architecture ; but its chief glory is 
within, where are open benches with stall desks and poppyheads of 
the time of Henry VII. or VIII., and a baptismal font which is the 
glory of Norfolk—a county specially rich in fine fonts—on account 
of its ornamentation having escaped the ruthless hands of “ Will 
Dowsing” and his crew of “Saints.” It is octagonal, and its sides 
and the steps leading up to it are both richly panelled; the upper 
panels being adorned with sculptures of the “Seven Sacraments ” 
and the “ Crucifixion.” It is almost perfect as a specimen of the art 
which marked what we so contemptuously term the “ Dark Ages,” 
and it has often been engraved. ‘The best representation of it is to 
be seen in Mr. F. A. Paley’s “ Baptismal Fonts.” 

The village of Great Walsingham lies about a mile northward from 
Little Walsingham station, and could formerly boast of possessing two 
churches, one dedicated to All Saints, of which, however, there are 
now no remains ; and the other, a very ancient building, probably 
Norman, dedicated to St. Peter. This building, which cons'sts of a 
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nave and aisles, north and south transepts, and a tower, contains an 
old brass dated 1593, and a piscina in each of the transepts. Like 
many other county towns, Great Walsingham was rich in guilds, and 
Blomefield enumerates no fewer than eight as having their centre in 
St. Peter’s Church ; they were named respectively after St. Catharine, 
the Purification, the Annunciation, St. John the Baptist, St. Michael, 
St. Anne, St. George, and the Holy Trinity. In the records of the 
Chapter House, Westminster, is a record of the objects and religious 
practices of some of these guilds, their masses, their feasts, their loans, 
and other helps to poorer members, and their public processions on 
holy days and days of devotion. There was also in the wall of the 
churchyard of St. Peter’s an image of our Lady. 

In the higher part of the town, in some fields near to the railway 
station, are the remains of another religious house, that of the Grey 
Friars or Friars Minors, founded in the reign of Edward III. by the 
Lady Elizabeth de Burgh, Countess of Clare. These ruins consist of 
fragments of the walls of domestic buildings, evidently of Perpen- 
dicular date, with square-headed windows and buttresses between. 
The gable of the refectory is standing. The ruins cover a large 
space, and the ground-plan can be easily made out; but they are 
“late and poor work,” in the opinion of no less an authority than 
Mr. J. H. Parker. The hall and chapel, and portions of the dwelling 
apartments, may still be traced, and a part is converted into a cottage 
or farmhouse ; but the only thing about it that looks bright and 
cheerful is an orchard-meadow, which adjoins and surrounds it—for 
an air of ruin and desolation hangs over the spot. 


EDWARD WALFORD. 
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RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


HE principles of illustrating works of fiction, whose characters 
are nearly as familiar to the public gaze as historical person- 
ages, are by no means on the surface ; as we can see by the failure of 
the most capable artists. Who has realised Don Quixote, the 
Vicar of Wakefield and his charming daughters, Hamlet, Faust, and 
a host of such well-known beings? Doré’s vast contributions to illus- 
tration have done little to help his text, and the costly plates to the 
“ Tdylls ” have never been much desired by the admirers of the poem. 
One might fancy that it was impossible for any artist to furnish a con- 
crete embodiment of a poetical character that should give general 
satisfaction, tor each person forms a different idea; yet, as a piece 
like the “ Pinafore” has particular points which satisfy everybody 
and all tastes, there might be devised a representation which would 
content “ the general.” The art would consist in emphasising these, 
and leaving the rest rather open. There are points, in short, which 
the public would prefer its favourites to have, and it is conceivable that 
it might even reject the very original from which the character had 
been drawn, as not answering to the standard to which it had grown 
accustomed. 

The illustrator of a serial such as “ Pickwick” was had an extra- 
ordinary advantage. Heand his coadjutor worked together much as 
Scribe and Meyerbeer did in the composition of an opera ; so that 
each shares in the other’s labours, and one is inspired by the other. 
Further, the public receives both tale and picture in instalments, and 
gradually assimilates both. No other Mr, Pickwick could be 
acceptable, and a very acceptable one he is. At the same time, 
if Seymour had died a year earlier, Hablot Browne would have 
probably furnished quite a different figure, which would very likely 
have been just as acceptable. During later years a vast number 
of new illustrations have been furnished by Barnard and others, not 
merely to the old tales, but to Dickens’s new ones ; and though these 
have been very elaborate, they seemed to leave an utterly indistinct 
impression. The new “Pickwick” was discordant with the old, as a 
matter of course; but the illustrations of “Our Mutual Friend” and 
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“ Edwin Drood” certainly furnished no individual types at all, though 
the drawings were admirable and highly finished. The truth is, 
illustration is an art and mystery—and Hablot Browne had it to a 
certain extent. Part of this secret consists in emphasising, as we have 
said, merely the popular portions. ‘Thus, in “ Pickwick,” if we look 
closely at- Pickwick, Winkle, and Snodgrass, we shall see that their 
faces are mere bits of grotesque. Mr. Pickwick’s mouth and nose 
are anything but mild—rather harsh, indeed ; Snodgrass’s face is a 
mere blank, and we may safely venture to say, that if they had all been 
drawn large and painted with what is indicated in these tiny 
sketches, they would have been rejected as misrepresentations. 
The secret, then, lies in the points which strike us: when we are 
introduced to a person for the first time—say to one like Mr. 
Pickwick. Such a character we would describe as a little fat bald- 
headed man, with spectacles and gaiters; the mouth, nose, and eyes, 
we should not trouble ourselves with. In Snodgrass, too, there is an 
indescribable something about his shoulders and clothes, conveying 
the idea of the feeble colourless cypher he was intended to be, but 
with whose face and features we had little concern. Attitude will 
more impress “the general” than feature, which is too delicate to 
impress, unless, indeed, there is an earnest or very original expres- 
sion which really seizes on us. One of the great illustrated French 
works is Tony Johannot’s “ Molitre,” with which, indeed, the work 
of the artist now under consideration can be compared. 

Mr. Caldecott has attracted the attention of all true connoisseurs 
from the sort of unique and special flavour attached to his works. 
Delicacy, originality, variety, and a graceful humour, are his charac- 
teristics. A singular life and motion is imparted to his figures, and 
above all there is dramatic force, showing that he had thoroughly 
possessed himself of the spirit of his authors. He has beena very 

- diligent workman ; and the public which has made special favourites 
of certain of his works would be astonished to see what abundant 
claims he could put forward to their favour. As an illustrator he is 
among the first. Any one of taste will find it easy to estimate him by 
recalling the effect of his pictures the first time he was fortunate 
enough to see them. An enthusiastic admirer of Washington Irving 
had long been casting about for some one to fitly illustrate;:the 
charming chapters on “Christmas” in the Sketch-Book, and: was 
happy enough to select this artist. The episode is very gracefully 
written, and the treatment modelled on Addison’s in the Sfetawer, 
and therefore somewhat artificial; but the artist has found separate 
inspiration of his own. The charm of these ‘illustrations is worthy 
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of study, from the perfect success: that has attended his performance. 
The first merit that ensured this was the true _fée/ing with which it has 
been worked out; all is in harmony; a kind of sympathetic light 
suffuses each page. There is not the theatrical air of festivity, of 
wearing costumes, which we find in so many attempts of the kind, 
and which are mere masquerades. His figures seem to wear their 
clothes naturally, to have worn them habitually ; their limbs are free. 
All through the book there is a surprising delicacy and tender suggest- 
iveness; everything is not emphasised or put in downright black and 
white, a treatment which so limits the reader’s imagination. There 
is, too, high art shown in the selection of the topics for illustration— 
witness the little glimpse of the interior of the cathedral—as much 
an allusion as the passage in the text is one. Indeed, in this work 
there is everything—fancy, humour, archzological knowlédge, drawing, 
sympathy, tenderness, and a kind of poetical grotesque. Witness the 
figures running after their hats which have been blown off. So with 
the fragments ; as the old-fashioned interior, with a chair thrown 
down. There is an abundance of these pleasant fancies, showing 
that our artist entered heartily into the spirit of his author. 

In a feeling for landscape—conveyed by a few broken lines, and 
stretching away so as to open up a far stretch of country—our artist is 
wonderful. There is a tenderness and significance amazing, con- 
sidering the means employed. In the “ Christmas” we have a few 
of these choice bits, where the feeling is thrown even into the line 
of the horizon, and snow is conveyed in the most perfect manner. 
Hence we might illustsate Mr. Seymour Haden’s excellent teaching as 
to the value of a single line in etching. Ina series of hunting sketches 
done one Christmas season for Zhe Graphic, and portraying “'The 
Hunchbatches,” a family fond of riding, the open, far-stretching 
English country is given with the most delightful breeziness and 
expansiveness, the effect conveyed with great mastery and a sur- 
prising economy of touches. 

Some of these more ambitious scenes are given with an extra- 
‘ordinary breadth, and really reflect not only the animation of the 
situation, but have the additional merit of actually transcribing the 
landscape. The scene of Gilpin’s flight along the high-road affects 
one like a farce. We almost hear the galloping of the horses, the 
flapping and screaming of the ducks. But any one that has been at 
Edmonton will recognise the fidelity of the picture—the faint red of 
houses by the roadside overlaid with dust, the old-fashioned faded 
tone of the whole, the bare high-road, the curious tone of sleepi- 
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ness. Here, again, is feeling. This and some others, if effectively 
framed, would adorn the walls of a room. 

In the “ Mad Dog” (p. 31) there is one of these charming views 
—a bit of landscape, a sort of fringing to a common, a row of old red- 
brick houses, half hidden by trees, delicately tinted, as it were, and 
which opens up in a very suggestive way all the associations which 
such scenes furnish, and which are so difficult also to describe. The 
*‘lie” of the ground is wonderfully given, and offers the rich sinuosities 
of such places. So, too, in the “ Babes” (p. 19), the little church in 
the distance and the scrap of village. 

A good instance of this vivid treatment of even a careless sketch 
by the writer is the portrait of the mail-coach driver, whose lordly 
ways at the inn door Irving says all the young stable-boys strive to copy. 
The capital swagger of the burly man, and the pert air of the young 
copyist, make up a scene we like to recall. The little sketch of the 
mail-coach itself, the country house to which the young schoolboys 
are going home for Christmas—all have, besides being good repre- 
sentations, that sort of feeling appropriate to the situation and season ; 
so that—and we know not how it comes—such things really have a 
different air to us according to our feelings, and a coach seen rolling 
along the high-road a few days before Christmas would have a peculiar 
flavour and aspect, as it were. Now, this seems to me to be one of 
our artist’s main'‘charms. As in acting, so in drawing or painting, 
there is an art in addition to its actual and accurate performance— 
in the general air and tone. 

One of his happiest expressions is that of motion—swift breezy 
motion ; a fluttering dress, something blown away, a horse galloping, 
birds flying—this is conveyed with startling effect. I defy the most 
rigid anchoritish muscles not to relax after gazing for a few moments at 
the large picture in “ John Gilpin,” where the geese are fluttering 
and flapping in the air under the horse’s feet in their strange com- 
posite motion, half flying, half running, with idiotic plunges. We 
almost seem to hear their agonising cackling. So, too, with the rout 
of mounted people in pursuit of Gilpin, the different modes of 
eager riding, the head bent down, &c., the amused faces, the graceful 
women rushing to the gates, the natural air of surprise and enjoy- 
ment, the general tone of bustle and excitement—all is wonderfully 
dramatic. 

His girls’ faces havea singular charm. Many of the most interest- 
ing are not pretty in form or outline, but have the strongest force 
of expression. Take, for instance, the girl in “Old Christmas,” 
the “flame” of the young officer. She is perfectly charming, from 
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a sort of naive simplicity and unaffectedness, elegance of shape; 
and yet it is not one of those “lovely” faces which the average 
illustrator would give us. ‘This is part of his art, for these super- 
lative idealisms of beauty take us out of the range of probability ; 
whereas in real life we must oftener meet these curious, interesting 
faces, which have sympathy and innocence, but will not bear much 
scrutiny as to outline, &c. 

Again, too, in this view of fitting representation of an ideal face, 
nothing more suitable could be conceived than the figure of “ The 
Young Oxonian”—the self-sufficiency, the earnestness, the half 
sense of comedy, the quaintness—it leaves a deep impression, as 
of our having seen some living person. The picture of his leading 
up his maiden aunt in the dance—a delightful fantastic creature, full 
of antique grace—is a pleasant thing. 

He excels in this dramatic power of devising varieties of faces. 
Here is where the average illustrating artist is deficient, all faces 
being more or less of a conventional kind. But Caldecott abounds 
in varieties of most expressive faces. He seems to dip into his 
mind for curious forms of expression, and has a surprising faculty 
of furnishing faces that will satisfy our ideal of something where a 
great deal of finesse is in question. It is easy to express farce or 
tragedy, but there are innumerable intermediate emotions of a cha- 
racter more difficult to define. Inthe “Old Christmas” is found 
a sort of crabbed old bachelor and friend of the family, described 
by Washington Irving with much quaintness and humour. Now, if 
one were called to fix the sort of face, the difficulty would be 
enormous: for the oddities are not always so odd in face as in 
manner and speech ; and, if the grotesqueness be attempted, the 
result is something like the face-making of a clown. Oddity is 
really conveyed by an expression of the eye or a curious smile on 
the lips. But Caldecott has the art of conveying this mental 
expression without twisting the features. One could never be tired of 
his “Old Cousin Simon,” who exactly answers the ideal we form as 
we read ; and when, after a due familiarity, we have got accustomed 
to him, we may venture to say that no other would be tolerated. 

It is when comparing him with another artist, Mr. Du Maurier, 
whose girls’ faces have a charm of their own, that we see Caldecott’s 
special gift. Du Maurier does not aim at the intellectual or mental ; 
his characters have all the features of a type of the soft English com- 
posure and placidity—a fine contour and brilliant eyes. Caldecott’s, 
however, pique from their originality and distinctness, and the lurking 
expression within. 
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Dramatic instinct is difficult to discriminate, and still harder to 
describe. But it can be indicated by an example. Mr. Caldecot was 
giving an illustration of the Yule Log burning and crackling on the 
hearth, with its glowing ashes, smoke, &c. Now, the effect of this—the- 
associations of the genial warmth— it would seem to many, could be 
best conveyed by a vivid picture of the log and blaze itself. But 
this is not the effective way. Our artist introduces two dogs, seated 
in front, and with their backs to us, gazing intently on the: blaze, and 
enjoying the warmth in that curiously reflective fashion which can be 
noted in dogs. Now, this at once imparts a vital interest to what 
before had been but a mere mechanical effect : we can supply the 
lazy relish of the creatures—their luxurious delight. This spirit of 
dramatic conception is carried out in the most abundantly fruitful 
way. Yet one is puzzled to discover the secret. The result certainly 
is that the dogs have a curious fascination as of companionship, 
and we find ourselves looking at them again, as at something living. 

Besides the true interpretation of the author’s meaning, there is the 
art, the dramatic one, of seizing on merely what is essential; rejecting 
all that, however pretty, would not express the incident. Let the 
reader test most of his pictures by this. Not only is there dramatic 
treatment in the materials of a scene done to his hand, but our artist 
can devise, and legitimately, out of a hint, a whole dramatic scene. 
In the “ Mad Dog,” for instance, the simple linet, “The dog it was that 
died,” becomes a really vivid event—the dog discovered dead on a 
common, the genial red houses fringing it, and the man in his walk 
coming on it, and calling to a labourer in the distance. Indeed, the 
whole, by the surroundings and background, becomes a local village 
story. And “I vow and declare,” as Lady Blarney would say, it 
will be impossible to think of Goldsmith’s lines for the future without 
calling up this mortuary scene. 

Perhaps, however, his most ambitious effort is his last—an 
elaborate series of illustrations for his friend Mr. Blackburn’s most 
agreeable book of travels, “ Breton Folk.” This contains no fewer 
than one hundred and seventy of the artist’s sketches, which, as the 
writer says, “apart from their artistic qualities, have the curious 
merit of truth.” Here again we have Mr. Caldecott’s power of 
giving the tone of a bit of landscape, as in the little sketches of 
country and sea at pp. 15, 33, 114; we have the sense of a sultry 
day—hot, glaring, dusty road—and bright, dazzling sea, given us 
with a few touches. It is curious, too, to note the variety of Breton 
faces and figures, their attitudes, with a certain sly humour in 
their stolid bearing, sabots, and high collars, which altogether, when 
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we reach the close of the volume, leaves us with an admirable idea 
of the country and its manners. Too often these pictorial travels 
convey too romantic an idea; the figures and dresses seem like 
the figures and dresses of persons on the stage. Some of his 
sketches have a rustic humour, as the woman riding (p. 53); others 
a dainty delicacy, as in that of the girl sitting at the river-side with 
her feet in the water (p. 44). 

Two years ago, Mrs. Comyns Carr published a volume of pleasant 

Italian’ sketches, which Mr. Caldecott’s pencil illustrated. Here we 
have his usual grace and characteristics—the hot glow and glare of 
the different little bits of landscape being happily touched. The 
best, perhaps, is a sketch of a number of girls waiting at a church 
door to see a procession. 
‘ Nor should we forget some coloured sketches of Nice or Monaco 
that appeared some time ago in one of the illustrated weekly papers, 
and in which the peculiar blue of the Mediterranean illuminated by 
the gorgeous sunlight has been caught with marvellous truth. The 
curious reader who turns over the volumes of “ London Society” 
during Mr. Blackburn’s editorship will find many sketches by the 
artist. 

Mr. Caldecott, like other artists, can use the modelling tool with 
skill. I fancy, on the whole, that, with his power and colour, 
atmospheric effect, and movement, his true domain would be the 
more enduring one of oils and canvas. Our artist has moreover great 
strength as a draughtsman. He is fearless and secure in his 
knowledge, so that his hand obeys his inspiration; nor is he dis- 
turbed by any fear that the result may be incorrect. Note particularly 
the drawing of legs in different positions, when that position is 
conveyed by the outline—courageous as a skater’s curve on the ice— 
and independent of all aids from shading, which covers up so much 
bad drawing. Witness those of the godly man and others in the 
“Mad Dog.” I fancy the little outlines, alternated with the vivid 
coloured sketches, suffer from the contrast, and appear poor. They 
might be bolder, and with a little shading ; the companionship of 
colour and outline is wrong artistically. Mr. Caldecott’s quality is 
delicacy and colour. However this may be, the public may be as 
much congratulated on the possession of such an entertainer as on 
its own good taste and sagacity, which from the first recognised 
and heartily appreciated so good an artist. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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TABLE TALK. 


ATCHING the other day the wholesale demolition of houses 
that is going on in Drury Lane, I could not resist a feeling of 
curiosity as to whether the Metropolitan Board of Works would seize 
an unequalled opportunity of affording London a practicable and 
seemly thoroughfare from Holborn or Oxford Street to the Strand. 
It seems incredible that such a thing should not exist. Between 
Chancery Lane and Regent Street, however, there is no thoroughfare 
worthy of the name, and those between Holborn and the Strand are 
simply impassable. For a lady without masculine protection to pass 
down the Seven Dials, Endell Street, or Drury Lane, is simply in- 
conceivable on the ground of safety as of decorum. In the course 
of the present spring the amiable and accomplished musician who is 
now directing “ La Fille de Madame Angot,” at Drury Lane Theatre, 
was “ garotted ” as he was proceeding to the theatre. We have built 
new Law Courts on a very large scale, to which from the north or 
the west there is no seemly approach. Lincoln’s Inn Fields is one of 
the most central and frequented spots in London, yet there is prac- 
tically only one entrance for vehicles, that at the north-west corner from 
Great Queen Street ; while foot-passengers can claim one, or perhaps 
two, more which are not unsavoury and in every way disgusting. What 
makes these matters the more remarkable is, that the new streets which 
are required would be the cheapest, as they are the most desirable, im- 
provements that can be made. In such a state is the property in the 
immediate vicinity of the Law Courts, that a street connecting them 
with Holborn could be constructed at a tithe of the expense of altera- 
tions now in progress. Such a street, even, would not exhaust the 
alterations that are absolutely required. A fine open thoroughfare 
from Tottenham Court Road to Charing Cross is demanded in the 
interests of cleanliness and health, as well as in that of convenience. 


HE publication of the Essays and Criticisms of Janus 
Weathercock, otherwise Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, forger 

and murderer, has an interest extending beyond the circle of collectors 
of what may be called the literature of the gallows, Concerning 
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Wainewright himself, all that the average reader cares to know is 
suggested in Lord Lytton’s “Lucretia,” and supplied in Walter 
Thornbury’s “Old Stories Retold.” Some curiosity, however, to 
know what is the nature of those essays and sketches that won the 
strongly expressed admiration of Lamb, and of other less warm- 
hearted judges, is pardonable. As arule, these are flimsy, impertinent, 
affected, and insincere. The hyper-zsthetic school of modern days 
cannot approach in extravagance such a verdict upon painting as 
the following : “Correggio’s beauteously divine and heart-thawing 
conception of our Incarnate Lord, whose mortal limbs, exuding the 
faint-sweat of agony, and dyed in blood from the whistling scourge 
and the spiny crown, are thrust—staggering with weakness—before 
that yelling sea of worse than wolfish cruelty.” In his attempts at 
dramatic criticism, Wainewright does little more than obtrude his own 
absorbing and egregious vanity ; demanding, for instance, instead of 
what he calls the bread-and-cheese and porter of English drama, 
something French, “something that would suit better with the 
diamond rings on our fingers, the antique cameos in our breastpins, 
our cambric’ pocket-handkerchiefs breathing forth attargal, our pale 
lemon-coloured kid gloves: some chicken fricasseed white, for 
instance ; a bottle of Hock or Moselle, and a glass of Maraschino.” 
His verdicts upon poetry are better, some of them displaying real in- 
sight. By far the best thing in the volume now given to the world 
is, however, “ A Character of the late Elia,” which may or may not 
be Wainewright’s. In this the trick of Elia’s style is happily caught. 


HE life of Wainewright suggests to me some shortcomings in 

our medical knowledge. I am inclined to believe that the 
worst crimes of Wainewright are in part attributable to his indulgence 
in opium. It is true that vanity and love of pleasure develope vile 
appetites, as fierce and cruel as any by which human nature is 
shaken. Still, the career of Wainewright is, I think, incomprehensible 
without the knowledge that he blunted his faculties by the constant 
consumption of opium. It is to be regretted that the only book 
concerning opium-eating which finds acceptance is that of De 
Quincey, which, however brilliant as a romance, is in other respects 
useless. A very limited indulgence in opium will convince an average 
man that serious moral danger attends the practice. The moral 
feelings undergo a process of deadening analogous to that of the 
physical faculties, and a man who takes opium will find himself 
capable of contemplating, if not of committing, actions the mere 
thought of which, under healthier conditions, would fill him with 
horror. 
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F the evidence of Professor Huxley is to be received, the dog, 
rather than the monkey, must be regarded as the nearest ap- 
proach to humanity, in physical configuration as in moral gifts. In 
a lecture at the Royal Institution, Professor. Huxley stated that the 
“unity existing between the dog and man §is very striking, not only 
in relation to the physical nature, but the moral nature of the two 
animals.” By the aid of a diagram he pointed out that, “in internal 
construction, the only difference between man and dog is one of size 
and proportion. ‘There is not a bone, not a single constituent in one 
which does not exist in the other.” There is even a rudimentary 
collar-bone in the dog, and something that may develop into a great 
toe. “ Man and dog,” indeed, asserts the Professor, “ are constructed 
on the same plan as two churches built in the same style of archi- 
tecture, but differing in detail.” This information must be regarded 
as satisfactory. The dog isa more respectable ancestor than the ape, 
and there are men living who would maintain that, in moral respects 
at least, a good many specimens of humanity have gone downwards 
rather than upwards in the scale. That dogs are often bad, except 
under the corrupting influence of human associations, some with an 
extensive knowledge of animals are disposed to doubt. A dog which 
is kept constantly chained grows savage and. misanthropical, and is 
no longer the same being that he was before. So distinctly is this the 
case, that no one with a real knowledge of animals, or love for them, 
will ever keep a dog under such conditions. What Professor Huxley 
says about music causing a dog pain, and at the same time exercising 
a terrible fascination over him, is scarcely exact. The howl of a dog 
needs not always be a sign of grief or misery. It is possible that 
something of admiration may mingle with its feelings -when it howls 
in concert with music, or when it bays the moon: .a custom which in 
the analogous case of wolves is assigned by Massinger to hunger. 
Sir Giles Overreach, when questioned whether he is not moved by 
the imprecations of the families he has ruined, answers in memorable 

lines— 

Yes, as rocks are 
When foaming billows split themselves against 


Their flinty ribs ; or as the moon is moved 
When wolves, with hunger pined, howl at her brightness. 


Meantime, in consideration of the honours now apparently in 
store for the dog as the ancestor of man, it seems worth while to 
notice what has been held of him by the ancients. That dogs-were 
considered responsible creatures we know on the authority of Pliny, 
who states that in his own time a certain number of them were annually 
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thanged or crucified as a punishment, because their predecessors 
failed to give warning that the Gauls were scaling the Capitol. That 
a dog. was known to speak, Pliny only states on hearsay evidence. 
He supplies, however, some remarkable stories of their fidelity to 
their masters. Sir Thomas Brown, in an essay “Of the Jew,” in 
which he denies that an unsavoury odour is gentilitious or national 
unto the Jews, holds, like Professor Huxley, that the power of the 
dog to find his master in the dark is probably attributable to the 
fact that every man may have “a proper and peculiar savour.” 


PROPOS of stories of dogs which slightly overpass the bounds 

of credibility or ordinary credulity, I may state that it is a 

matter of faith with some devotees of the Shakespearian revivals at 
Sadler's Wells, that a certain dog well known in the neighbourhood 
was in the habit of attending the revivals, and that if by chance a 
play of any other author was substituted for Shakespeare, the animal 
always departed in dudgeon. The legend seems to be derived 
from the story of the Scotch Shepherd’s dog, which attended kirk so 
regularly with its master that it became a judge of orthodoxy, and 
never failed to whine or howl a protest against any attempted 
modification of the doctrines of election, predestination, or eternal 
punishment. The owner of so well-informed and right-thinking an 
animal might be expected to share the belief of the Red Indian, and 


Think, admitted to yon equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 


STORY concerning duelling on horseback, which has come 
from Morocco, unites to the extravagance of the Irish 
narratives concerning duels of Sir Jonah Barrington the grimness 
characteristic of Indian legends of personal conflict. A woman was, 
of course, the cause in dispute, though whether two shepherds con- 
tended for the same nymph, or a new Menelaus sought to be 
avenged upon a modern Paris, was not stated. I am not going to be 
the poet of the conflict, or to attempt to describe its varying phases. 
It is enough to say that the two Moors, each armed with a carbine, 
a revolver, and a hunting-knife, were placed by the seconds like 
‘knights in a list, only at a hundred yards’ distance. They charged 
each other in due form, and, as might be expected, the horses were 
the first to suffer, both being killed by the discharge of the carbines. 
Trusting to their revolvers, the warriors then approached, and seri- 
ously wounded each other, after which they closed and killed each 
other about the same moment with their knives. Duelling like this 
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is different from what goes by the name in Germany and France. It 
should act as a discouragement to those who follow out this barbar- 
ous form of adjusting wrong, that the savage, in affairs of this kind, 
always contrives to leave the civilised man nowhere. The com- 
batants, in this instance, are not without a certain measure of nated 


with Othello. 


HERE will be a saving of time and temper to a good many 
busy men if the lead of Vienna is followed in London as it 
has been in Paris, and pneumatic clocks are established all over the 
capital. How wide a diversity of opinion concerning the hour 
prevails among those clocks which by their size and uther advan- 
tages are supposed to direct a district, is at once apparent to anyone 
who, at an hour of the night when the traffic is still, listens from 
a commanding position to their chimes. A divergence of two to 
three minutes—in these days of railway travelling, quite sufficient to 
be of serious consequence—is then perceivable. It would, of course, 
be a great advantage to have the clocks all alike and all infallible. 
The benefit, moreover, will not be confined to those who are within 
sight of a public dial, sinc>, by payment of a small sum, the time can 
be “turned on” from the central establishment. While admitting 
the ingenuity of the scheme now propounded, I cannot resist a con- 
viction that electricity is the proper method by which to establish 
uniformity of action in clocks. 


T is a curious coincidence that, immediately after I had drawn 
attention in last month’s Table Talk to the two plays upon the 
subject of Robert Macaire, which gave that character its remarkable 
popularity, the two pieces in question should be, so to speak, rolled 
into one and produced at the Théatre de l’Ambigu Comique. That the 
information I supplied is not generally known is shown in the fact 
that a Paris correspondent of an evening journal assigns to Frédéric 
Lemaitre the authorship of the piece known as Robert Macaire, 
which, as I stated, is, in fact, by MM. Antier, Saint-Amand, and 
Alhoy. ‘The cause of this mistake is, that the name of Lemaitre was 
advanced as the author of the piece ; the three dramatists being con- 
tent to remain incognito, and reap the popularity and success which 
the name of the audacious comedian who, in the indulgence of a 
whim, had enacted Robert Macaire, was sure to bring. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 











